13.00-15.00 
10.00-13.00 


7.50- 8.00 


INGS 


Feb. 1 Feb.1 ff 
1946 Avg. 
8,605 145,75 F 
0,548 
6,740 

9,189 

3,489 


20.50-21.50 
26.00-27.00 
24.50-25.50 
12.00-13.00 
5.25-26.50 


100. 
$1,135. 





Who pays for 


bruises? 


Cuts and bruises are expensive—an estimated 50 million 
dollars is lost to the livestock industry each year because 
of them. Owners of livestock pay the bill in the lowered 
prices they must accept for animals. 


This tremendous annual loss in money is the price Nature 
charges for cruelty to her living creatures. For unless 
they are properly fed and cared for, cattle, sheep or hogs 
fail to reach the weight and quality of which they are 
capable. Overcrowding of animals in transit as they’re 
moved about the farm or taken to market — prodding or 
whipping to a point where bruises result—all this mis- 
treatment results in a lowered market value for the live- 
stock. 


Owners of livestock who are responsible for cuts and 
bruises may think someone else takes the loss—but they 
are largely mistaken. Packers have to reflect these losses 
in the prices they offer for livestock. 


Remember, just as surely as she metes out punishment 
for cruelty to animals, Nature rewards those who treat 
them properly. Livestock that is raised and handled with 
care is certain to bring the maximum price the market 
can offer. 


ARMOUR and Company 





: , double strength. 
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Avoid Disease and 


6 Parasite Losses bya co 


Planned Program of Prevention 


Resolve now to save YOUR share of the $400,000,000 
preventable loss suffered by America’s stockmen each 


year. 


Look ahead. Play safe. Invest a little time and money in 


No Need of ANY Blackleg Loss 


Each 1 cc dose of Franklin Blackleg 
Bacterin contains the major immunizing 
elements of more than 10 cc of whole 
culture bacterin, giving the. effect of 
10c, less discounts. 


Added Protection With 
Franklin Clostridium Chauvei Septicus 
Contains a full dose for protection against 
Blackleg as well as a full dose for protection 
against Malignant Edema. 10c, less discounts. 
FRANKLIN 
Pasteurella Pseudodiphthericum 
Bacterin 


has a splendid record of results in the control 
of Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 10c, less discounts. 


early protective measures BEFORE 
infection has a chance. 


Consult your calendar and your 
FRANKLIN catalog. Have the right 
Franklin product at hand at the right 
time. This can SAVE HUN- 
DREDS OF DOLLARS a a 
season on the typ- 

ical stock farm. 


CATALOG 
New Edition just out— 
80 pages of valuable data 
on protection of all live- 
stock. Ask for a copy. 


Don’t Tolerate Abortion In Your Herd | 


A thorough clean-up job is simplified 
by the preventive use of FRANKLIN 
Brucella Abortus Bacterin. Tops in 
purity and in potency. 
Franklin Offers Ever —— Needed 
For Dehorning and Castrating, etc. 
Ten kinds of dehorning instruments. 
Dehorning Paint unexcelled for all 
all sorts of surface wounds. 
Franklin Blood Stopper in powder 
form that dries up blood flow. 
Dehorning Paste that prevents horn 
growth. Genuine Burdizzo and All-In- 
One Castrators. See catalog. 


See your local Drug Store Franklin Dealer. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 
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Get the Extra Pork 















Feed Mortons 


9.99 


“maybe’s”’. 


that's in Your Feed 


Here are the facts...no guess work...no 
Closely supervised and impartial 
feeding trials run in 1945 and 1946 bya nation- 
ally known and accredited institution proved. 


—that hogs fed salt free choicé:made 150 


lbs. of gain with the same feed as against 

only 100 lbs. of gain from hogs fed:no salt. 
In addition, hogs fed salt free choice reached 
200 Ibs, in less than 180 days... 100% faster 
than those who got no salt. Read all the de- 
tails in the booklet described below. Send 
for your copy immediately—plan now to get 













































































































4, 
Every farmer and feeder should 
have this practical, well illus- 
trated, 40-page book which tells, 
in detail, how to feed salt for the 
greatest gains. Not only tells how 
to feed salt free choice, but also 
provides plans for making practical, 
economical salt feeders. Only book 
of its kind — and it’s free for the 
asking. A penny postcard will bring 
your copy by return mail, postpaid. 
# Morton Salt Company, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


MORTON’S 


Free Choice 
SALT 


MORTON’S Free Choice Salt is espe- 
cially developed for more profitable 
livestock feeding. It’s pure — easy to 
feed and easy to use for mixing, Be 
sure to ask your dealer for it BY NAME 
- « » MORTON’S Free Choice SALT. 


the extra pork that’s in your feed this year. 





Here’s why hogs put on faster gains 
when fed salt free choice. Salt is more 
than an appetizer. It is vitally needed, 
absolutely necessary, for the proper di- 
gestion of the proteins, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates in the feed . . , and for quick- 
ly converting these elements into pork. 
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Hogs that do not get enough salt sim- 
ply cannot convert the feed they eat into 
pork as quickly as do hogs who get salt: 
free choice. “Free Choice” hogs eat better 
— look better — put on weight faster. 



























































Remember , , . all livestock do better 

and are more profitable when fed salt 

free choice. Beef cattle — dairy cows 

— sheep — are no different than hogs © 
in that free choice salt helps them con- 

vert feed into profits much faster — 

and as nature intended, 
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SPRAYING — We have hada Jit, 


rough weather but very little snow , 
grazing is good and cattle are winteriny 

The Harding County Live Sto 
Association is getting one of those big 
government spraying trucks and putting 
on a drive to kill lice, grubs and flies », 
livestock in this county.—Paul G. Ama 


fine. 









Harding County, S. D. 


MILD WINTER—We have had a goo 
Stock js 
wintering well, although pasture and hay 
were short.—John H. Auer, Fremog 
County, Wyo. 7 A 


mild winter in this section. 


WELL WORTH 


IT—We've had ; 


drouth here for about three years; had 
to cut my cattle herd down on that a. 


count but still think the American Na. 


tional is worth the 


me.—Ralph Windsor, Lea County, N. i, 


WYOMING REPORTS—We have hai 


full annual dues t 


a lot of snow and cold weather for this 


particular part of the country. Usually 


we have very mild 


looking good but our hay supply will bh 
quite low if this kind of weather lasts 
Vance Sackett, Johnson 


much longer. 
County, Wyo. 


winters. Cattle ar 


We have had a fine winter out here 


not very much snow ‘yet. 


In February 


we had some warm weather, just like 


spring for a couple of. weeks. 


Cattle 


are doing very well this winter; looks 


as if we will have 


a dry spring as no 


snow fell for spring moisture.—J. L 
Rador, Lincoln County, Wyo. 

We have had a very nice winter in 
this county and cattle have wintered in 


very good shape. 


There will be quite 


a little hay left in the stack this spring, 
as we have had no snow to cover the 
grass which was very good last fall— 
John Van Herwynen, Weston Co., Wyo. 





AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


(Published monthly at 515 Cooper Suilding 


Denver, Colorado, by American 
Stock Association Publishing Company. Entere 
as second-class matter June 11, 1919, at Pos! 


Office, Denver, under 


Acceptance for mailing at special postage oe 


Act of March 3, 1 


vided for in Section 1103, Act of October 


1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. Sub- 


scription price: U. S., 
and foreign, $1.50.) 
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Foot-and-Mouth Campaign 


T LONG last the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry is about 
A ready to move into Mexico to assist the Mexican govern- 
ment in stamping out the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
which has existed in the southern part of that republic for 
more than five months, having been brought to that country 
with the imports of Brahma bulls from Brazil. The legisla- 
tion authorizing such participation passed both Houses of 
Congress and has been signed by President Truman. An ap- 
propriation bill to implement carrying on the work is now 
under consideration in Congress. Undoubtedly it will quickly 
be passed and then everything is set for what may be a long 
campaign and, we hope, a successful one. 

Reports from Mexico in recent weeks have been rather 
encouraging, in that the further spread of the disease has 
been quite limited. There has been no change in the northern 
border of the infected zone for several weeks. Two substan- 
tial breaks outside that zone, to the northwest, have been 
handled by the Mexican authorities, with the last report indi- 
cating that the one farther north was completely under control 
and the second one in the process. The Mexican authorities 
have been handicapped by a lack of trenching equipment, 
spraying equipment, etc.; but this situation will now be quickly 
remedied as it is understood that the BAI has been getting 
equipment and material together and also lining up personnel. 

Much credit is due Oscar Flores, under secretary of agri- 
culture for livestock in Mexico. Coming from the cattle prov- 
ince of Chihuahua, entirely conversant with the needs of the 
situation, he has worked heroically to get the details of co- 
operation between the two governments worked out on a 


mutually satisfactory basis. His determination to get the job 
done augurs well for the future. 


So far, there has been no sign of any outbreak in this 


country. It will be many months, even with successful prog- 
ress in the campaign, before the threat of such outbreaks in 
our own states is removed entirely; but with our own authori- 
ties getting on the job in Mexico, the danger should steadily 
lessen. 


The program being undertaken is a long-time one. The 


authorities have recently stated that it would probably take 
a year and a half to dispose of all the livestock in the affected 
area, either through slaughter for beef or through destruction 
where the disease is in an active stage. 
elimination of the livestock in that area will lessen the pos- 
sibility of new outbreaks and offers hope of a successful out- 
come. 


However, the gradual 


In this country our authorities have never recognized any 
other way of combating the disease except immediate slaugh- 


ter of all infected or exposed animals. The disease had spread 
to so many states in southern Mexico that it was not deemed 
practical by the joint committee to set up that kind of pro- 


gram down there. The PRoDUCER urges that the campaign be 
pressed just as vigorously as possible. In the long run it will 
save Mexican cattlemen plenty of money if the work is pushed, 
even though the expense of operation is somewhat increased 
thereby. Under the law, the Mexican border must remain 
closed so long as the disease exists in any part of that country, 
and naturally our authorities will not be willing to lift the 
quarantine until a sufficient time has elapsed against a pos- 
sible recurrence in the heavily infected areas. 





The Land Purchase Proposal 


eae STOCKMEN’S proposal of a right to purchase public 
domain land has set off so much wild talk that we feel it is 
necessary to explain some of the less colorful facts and details 
involved that evidently have been overlooked or just simply 
ignored. 

The proposal calls for amendment to the Taylor Grazing 
Act to permit purchase of the federal land. Section 14 of the 
act already provides for purchase of isolated tracts of the 
public domain. The proposed amendment would extend a 
somewhat similar right to all the public domain. 

Full protection of users of Taylor grazing lands would be 
provided for. They would have the first chance at buying the 
land they graze. They would have 30 years to pay. The price 
would be based on carrying capacity. The price would repre- 
sent the legitimate value of that grazing capacity. 

There is nothing mandatory about the proposed amendment 
except that the government would grant the right to users to 
purchase the land. If a grazier should decide not to buy, that 
would be up to him. 

The proposal would not affect forest lands other than those 
not essential for forest production or watershed protection— 
hardly a proposal that justifies the propaganda from opposing 
forces that “you are about to lose your forests.” The lands 
here referred to would be reclassified (by a duly appointed 
commission) as public domain, which was their original status. 
Grazing rights of permittees would be retained by them. 

The amendment would entail no loss to those not on the 
public domain. It would, in fact, represent a saving, since tax 
revenue from the land would not have to be diminished by the 
amount of cost of administration of the land as at present. 

Justification for the proposal is abundant. Ultimate pri- 
vate ownership of lands has been the aim of nearly all our 
land legislation in the past. Even the Taylor Grazing Act 
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recites that it is to apply only until “its (the public land’s) 
final disposal.”” The present proposal is simply in furtherance 
of this country’s long established public land policy. Addi- 
tional justification for private ownership crops up. Secretary 
of the Interior Krug’s recent statement about the bad shape 
the land is in; that it will take years to bring it back; that it 
will never be done under the present situation, is an indication 
that administration of the public domain is destined to follow 
the same dictatorial path of that of forest lands. Many users 
now satisfied with their allotments will want to consider this 
trend in deciding whether or not to buy in the event the pro- 
posed amendment is made law. 

Finally, justification for the proposal lies in the right of 
the stockman to seek security of tenure for the essential oper- 
ation of ranching. 


Beef Grading 


— the war years, when it was necessary that all beef 

sold should be graded in order to comply with OPA price 
regulations, there were widespread complaints as to the un- 
evenness of the work being done. This was not surprising, in 
view of the fact that the federal grading service had suddenly 
to expand its operations many-fold to meet the emergency. 
Retailers claimed that meat was being up-graded, while pack- 
ers and producers at times claimed just the reverse. But even 
at the worst, it must be conceded that the federal grading 
service was more stable and more efficient as to grade values 
than the private grading done by packers immediately after 
the passage of the OPA Act, and also immediately after meats 
were taken out from under control last fall. At both times 
it was commonly reported, and confirmed by experts of the 
federal grading service, that there was up-grading of meats 
to an extent greater than anything that had ever been seen 
before. In fact, the situation (Continued on Page 26) 
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eels points of the plan of the 
Joint Live Stock Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands to permit public domain lands 
to pass into private ownership were pre- 
sented at Salt Lake City on Mar. 22 ata 
meeting of that body and the National 
Advisory Board Council. The points 
were: 

That the program included a plan to 
permit the provisions of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, passed in 1934, to be car- 
ried into effect as soon as practical. 


The Taylor Grazing Act, according to 
its wording, was passed “to promote the 
highest use of the public lands pending 
their final disposal.” Congress intended 
that at as early a date as practical, pub- 
lic lands administered by the Interior 
Department under the Taylor Grazing 
Act should pass into private ownership. 

It is the desire of the livestock inter- 
ests to work out a method that would 
permit the lands to pass into private 
ownership without unfairness to any of 
the parties concerned. 

Under provisions of the Taylor Act, 
priority of use of the grazing available 









The Public Land Program 


on the lands gave a right to continue 
such use. These rights were adjudicated 
and permits were issued to individuals 
found to be entitled to use an area for 
grazing, based on priority of use. The 
courts have held that such individuals 
have a right to permits and if denied 
may appeal to the courts. 


Recognizing that all of the lands in- 
volved would not appeal to private own- 
ership and that many individuals now 
operating under permit would rather 
continue on that basis than to purchase, 
the plan of the livestock interests makes 
in. substance, the following provisions: 
Permit holder to be permitted to purchase 
if he so elects; otherwise, to continue to 
operate under permit. Purchase will give 
fee title to the surface of the land but 
will in no way affect or pass to the pur- 
chaser the water, minerals or oils. Pat- 
ent would contain the same reservations 
as apply to lands acquired from the gov- 
ernment by laws in force subsequent to 
1920. 

The purchaser would have a reason- 
able period of time to complete pay- 





NOTICE TO FOREST PERMITTEES: 


— committee on public lands of the House of Representatives has indicated 

a plan to conduct an investigation of the Forest Service in the field as early 
as possible this summer. The investigation will undoubtedly be under the direc- 
tion of Congressman Frank A. Barrett of Wyoming, chairman of the subcom- 


mittee on public lands. 


In order to furnish this committee with as much background material as 
possible, as to the practices of the Forest Service which cause the greatest loss 
to permittees, we urge you to write letters to this office, outlining your com- 
plaints—particularly those based on your operations on the forests in the past 
few years. Your letters will then be photostated and copies will be furnished 
to the committee. We suggest the following as matters in which the committee 


will be especially interested. 


1. Arbitrary changes in the rules and regulations without any conference 
regarding them or any advance notice to permittees of the proposed changes. 
2. Substantial cuts made or proposed, supposedly for protection—were the 
promises made by the Forest Service that local forest supervisors or rangers 
would go over the ground in question with the permittee before any such cut 


is definitely decided upon carried out? 


3. Similar reduction of grazing use through the device of shortening the 
grazing season at one or both ends, without any conference or discussion re- 


garding it. 
4. Extravagant transfer cuts. 


For many years transfer cuts when taken 


were upon the basis of 10 or 20 per cent, depending upon the type of transfer. 
Within the past year or two complaints have reached this office about cuts 
on transfers ranging from 40 to 60 per cent. 

5. Conflicting statements as to policy to be followed. We have had reports 
of instances where definite promises have been made as to policy, only to be 
changed arbitrarily within 60 or 90 days. Such arbitrary changes make satis- 


factory operation impossible. 


6. Reduction of numbers through devices of changing the system as to 


the counting of calves. 


wd 


7. Report any other practice or policy which to you seems unfair to the 


livestock industry and which tends to favor any other type of use of the forests 
over livestock use without sound reason for such preference. 
Generally speaking, it is the complaint of forest users that the Forest 


Service is judge, jury and prosecuting attorney, all in one. 


In other words, it 


is a law unto itself. Never have their actions been more arbitrary or the com- 


plaints regarding same more widespread than in the past few years. 


Your 


assistance in furnishing the investigating committee with concrete examples 
of the faults in the pattern will therefore be invaluable. 


F. E. MOLLIN, 
Executive Secretary. 
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production to meet heightened demand. } but fin: 
The industry, Mr. Wright declared, is in} A. J. F 
a position to fill all requirements for | he cons 
beef in the country, but cattlemen must “We 
be alert to see that the demand is kept } fit to 1 
at a high level. Mr. Fe 
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job,’ Mr. Wright stated with reference | back, < 
to such activities as the fight against | don’t k 
OPA. “We should strive for a minimum } not bet 
of federal employees; we should endorse | just as 
all constructive measures designed to “In 


foster free enterprise and, above all, 
we should strive at all times for peace.” 
Continuing, the livestock leader said 
that all phases of the industry have the 
responsibility for getting to the Amer- 
ican consumer “a good product on a 
free market and at a reasonable price 
consistent with his purchasing power 
and the cost of other foods. It seems 
to me that our entire industry should 
direct its research facilities and its ac- 
tivities to that end.” 


The speaker pointed out that one thing 
OPA did which beef producers should 
keep in mind and turn to their own 
benefit is the bringing of meat strongly 
into the consciousness of the people. “A 
tremendous demand for our products 
was built up during the war and it is uP 
to us to keep it.” Mr. Wright then out- 
lined some of the recent accomplish 
ments of the American National and re 
ferred to the subject of livestock market- 
ing with the words that “We encourage 
our people to market fully—consistent, 
of course, with good husbandry prac 
tices.” . . . “For many years producers 
have urged full marketing of cattle be 
cause we believe it is sound in the long 
run.” 
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AFTER THE REPUBLI- 
vention in 1884, at which 
was nominated for 
of the United States, 


or 
CAN c 
James B! 1e 
the preside: cy 


Theodore Hoosevelt closed his affairs 
in New York and turned his face to- 
ward the Great West for a period of 
vigorous life in the land of broad skies 
and big game. There for two years he 
studied the wildest traits of Nature and 
of men anc? found his way into the 
hearts of both. 

Roosevelt arrived at Medora, on the 
Little Missouri River in Dakota Terri,- 


tory, in September of 1884; when he in- 
quired about the hunting prospects he 
was told he would have to ride 50 miles 


into a rough, unbroken country before 
finding any big game. Saddle horses 
were difficult to obtain, and were not 
trustworthy when they could be ob- 
tained. Camping in the open was not 
agreeable or restful after a long day 
in the saddle, and only strong men vol- 


untarily endured the hardships of buf- 
falo hunting in that part of the coun- 
try. Mr. Roosevelt did not look a strong 
man. He was not tall and he was rather 
slender, as a young man of less than 
25 naturally would be. Besides, he wore 
glasses—which Westerners living in the 
open fortunately do not need till age 
dims their sight. No one was anxious to 
go hunting with the slight Easterner, 
but finally his determination impressed 
A. J. Ferris, an experienced guide, and 
he consented to go with him. 

“We started out with a hunting out- 
fit to the head of Bacon Creek,” said 
Mr. Ferris, in describing the trip. “It 
was about 50 miles from the railroad 
crossing. Mr. Roosevelt was on horse- 
back, and where he learned to ride I 
don’t know; but he rode as well as, if 
not better than, I did and could stand 
just as much knocking about. 


“In making or breaking camp he 
was as handy as a pocket in a shirt and 
seemed to know just what to do. On the 


th, 


AR 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT— 
COWMAN AND HUNTER 


By John K. Standish 





first night out, when we were 25 miles 
from a settlement, we went into camp 
on the open prairie, with our saddle- 
blankets over us, our horses picketed 
and the picket ropes tied around the 
horns of our saddles, which we used for 
pillows. 


“In the middle of the night there was 
a rush, our pillows were swept from un- 
der our heads and our horses went tear- 
ing off over the prairie, frightened by 
wolves. Away they tore, and we heard 
the saddles thumping over the ground 
after them. Mr. Roosevelt was up and 
off in a minute. Together we chased 
those frightened horses over the prairie 
until they slackened speed and we 
caught up with them. The night was 
dark and there was little to guide us on 
our return. Mr. Roosevelt’s bump of lo- 
cality was good, and he led the way 
back to camp straight as a die. 


“On the following day we reached 
our hunting grounds, and for several 
days traveled about without being able 
to get a shot at a buffalo. On the 
fourth or fifth day out, I think it was, 
while we were riding along, our horses 
pricked up their ears, as they will do 
when big game is near, and I told Mr. 
Roosevelt that there was a buffalo close 
at hand. 

“We dismounted and advanced to a 
big washout nearby and peered over the 
edge. There stood a huge buffalo calmly 
feeding and unaware of our presence. 

““Hit him where that patch of red 
shows on his side,’ said I, ‘and you’ve 
got him.’ 
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“Mr. Roosevelt was as cool as a cu- 
cumber. He raised his gun carefully, 
took aim calmly and fired. Out came the 
buffalo from the washout with blood 
pouring from his mouth and nose. 

“*You’ve shot him!’ I shouted, and so 
it proved, for the buffalo plunged a few 
steps and fell dead.” 

Mr. Roosevelt had not been long in 
the West before he discovered, if he did 
not already know, that the social conven- 
tions there differed from those in the 
East. And he had several interesting 
experiences before he convinced those 
whom he met that he was entitled to as 
much consideration as any self-respect- 
ing Westerner. 


Proving His Mettle 


One evening after supper he was 
reading at a table in the public room 
of a frontier hotel where he was pass- 
ing the night. The room was office, din- 
ing room, barroom and everything else. 
A man, half drunk, came into the hotel 
with a swagger, marched up to the bar 
and with a flourish of his arm com- 
manded everybody to drink. Everybody 
was willing to obey—everybody, that is, 
but Mr. Roosevelt. He still sat at the 
table with his book. 

“Who’s that fellow?” the man asked, 
pointing in Roosevelt’s direction. 

“Oh, he’s a tenderfoot, just arrived,” 
someone said, 

“Humph,” he grunted. Then he 
turned squarely around and called out: 
“Say you, Mr. Four-eyes, I asked this 
house to drink. Did you hear me?” 

Mr. Roosevelt made no reply. The 
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A Charley Russell pen sketch depicting cattle roping on the range in early days 




































































































































man swaggered over to him, pulling 
out his pistol and firing as he crossed 
the room. 


“T want you to understand that when 
I ask a man to drink with me, that 
man’s got to drink’” he threatened, fond- 
ling his still smoking pistol. 

“You must excuse me tonight. I do 
not care for anything to drink,” said 
Roosevelt. 

“That don’t go here. You just order 
your drink or there’ll be more trouble.” 

“Very well, sir,” Roosevelt replied, 
rising slowly to his feet and waiting 
till he was firmly poised on them be- 
fore completing his remark, “I do not 
care for anything, but if I must... ” 

With the word “must” he let his fist 
fly, striking the bully a terrific blow on 
the jaw and knocking him to the floor. 
In an instant Roosevelt was astride of 
him with his knees holding down the 
man’s arms. After taking away all the 
weapons he could find he let the man 
up. 

“Now, I hope you understand, sir, 
that I do not care to drink with you,” 
said the young “tenderfoot,” who had 
hardened his muscles to some purpose 
before he went west. 

This is the common version of the 
story. Mr. Roosevelt has referred to the 
incident in this way: “I was never shot 
at maliciously but once. This was on the 
occasion when I had to pass the night 
in a little frontier hotel where the bar- 
room occupied the place where everyone, 
drunk or sober, had to sit. My assailant 
was neither a cowboy nor a bona fide 
‘bad man,’ but a broad-hatted ruffian 
of a cheap and commonplace type who 
had for the moment terrorized the 
other men in the barroom. The fact 
that I wore glasses, together with 
my evident desire to avoid aq fight, 
apparently gave him the impression— 
a mistaken one—that I could not re- 
sent an injury.” 

When the Marquis de Mores, whose 


ranch was in the same territory as Mr. . 


Roosevelt’s, attempted to bulldoze him 
(there is no foundation to the story 
that the Marquis 
challenged him to 
a duel) he met the 
situation with per- 
fect sel f-posses- 
sion. The Mar- 
quis had the repu- 
tation of being a 
“bad man.” This 
was because he was a medieval French- 
man born out of his time, who thought 
that any reflection upon his honor or 
upon anything that concerned him must 
be resented to the death. Naturally he 
got into frequent trouble in the demo- 
cratic surroundings of the cattle 
country and he was not let alone until 
he was involved in a killing. This did 
not improve his reputation, and when 
his cowboys and Roosevelt’s clashed, 
everybody expected trouble between the 
masters. 

The Marquis justified the expectation 
by sending a messenger to Mr. Roose- 
velt, bearing a letter containing the 
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intimation that there was a way for 
gentlemen to settle their differences 
and calling his attention to it. This 
was as near a challenge to a duel as 
it came, but it was near enough. Roose- 
velt did not think dueling worth while, 
and, regardless of the precedents of an 
antiqua.ed code, he sent word that 
there must be some misunderstanding, 
and that he would follow the messenger 
in an hour or so to discover what it was 
all about. The Marquis, as soon as the 
reply arrived, not to be made ridiculous 
by such a matter-of-fact treatment of 
the case, sent another messenger to 
meet Mr. Roosevelt with an invitation 
to dinner. The invitation was accepted, 
and coffee for two was served without 
the pistols of the old-fashioned “affair 
of honor.” 


A New Interest 

Mr. Roosevelt had been ranching some 
time when this happened. It was during 
his buffalo-hunting trip that he decided 
tnat the country which supported big 
game would also support cattle. He 
made arrangements to fatten steers on 
the land, supplying the cattle in the 
first place to a partner who had a ranch. 
Later he acquired two ranches and per- 
sisted in the business for some years, 
notwithstanding the severe losses he 
sustained through the destruction of 
his cattle by blizzards. He lived and 
worked among his men and was like 
them save that he carried a-razor and 
read good literature. He usually carried 
a book or two with him on his hunting 
trips or whenever he expected to be 
away from his ranch-house for any 
length of time. He had pocket editions 
of Burns and Shakespeare and other 
classics. 

On one occasion, while he was hunt- 
ing for a lost horse, he was overtaken 
at night by a snowstorm and took ref- 
uge in a deserted hut in company with 
a cowboy whom he ran across on a 
similar errand. There were no inhabited 
houses, if there were houses of any 
kind, for many miles. The two men built 
a fire and ate supper together. Then, 
“to while away the long evening,’ Mr. 
Roosevelt writes, “I read Hamlet aloud 
from a little pocket Shakespeare. The 
cowboy—a Texan and one of the best 
riders I have ever seen, and also a very 
intelligent as well as a thoroughly good 
fellow in every way—was greatly in- 
terested in it and commented most 
shrewdly on the parts he liked, espec- 
ially Polonius’s advice to Laertes, which 
he translated into homely language with 
great relish, ending with the just crit- 
cism that ‘old Shakespeare saveyed 
human natur’ some.’” 

In all respects, Mr. Roosevelt entered 
into the life about him with a whole- 
some zest. His horses were as good 
as the best, and his men, both those 
he took with him from the East and 
those whom he employed in the West, 
were as loyal to him as it was possible 
for men to be. He washed his own 
clothes the same as others. He went to 
the frontier balls and danced with the 
women, opening one cowboy ball with 























the wife of a small stockman who had 


not long before killed a noted bully ¢ shore. TI 






the neighborhood in self-defense, th not be 3 
stockman himself dancing opposite. The - bos 
dance was the lanciers, and Mr. Roose. = 
velt says that the stockman knew gj = 
the steps better than he did. going [ 
During his residence in the West jg of the t 
did not forget his duties as an orderly — f 
citizen of a disorderly country, in which a ¢ 
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cleared of horse and cattle stealers jy had a 
the early winter of 1885, but three gys. = 
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pected men remained, and as spring ap- 
proached they became anxious to leaye 
that part of the country, as threats to 
lynch them had been made. 

The leader of these three was named 
Finnegan. He usually explained that he 
was “from Bittle Creek where the fur. 
ther up you went the worse people got,” 
and he “lived at the fountainhead’—a 
description, when you came to think of 
it, not devoid of merit. Finnegan and 
his companions—a German and a half- 
breed—had a hut on the river bank 
about 20 miles above Roosevelt’s ranch, 
and Roosevelt knew it. Therefore, when 
one of his men told him, in March, 1886, 
that his eastern-built skiff, used in 
crossing the Little Missouri to the horse 
range on the other side, had been stolen, 
he at once decided that these men were 
the thieves. The skiff was light and 
strong and was much more easily handled 
than the flat-bottomed scow which they 
were known to have. 

R. Roosevelt decided to deliver the 

men to justice, if possible, as he be- 
lieved that to submit tamely on this oc- 
casion would invite further depredations 
from lawless characters. He therefore 
had Sewall and Dow, the two Maine men 
whom he had taken with him to the 
West, make a flat-bottomed boat. They 
completed it in three days of rapid work. 
Then it was loaded with provisions 
enough to last for about two weeks, and 
Mr. Roosevelt, Dow, and Sewall em- 
barked in it in pursuit of the thieves. 
They counted on overtaking them in 4 
short time, as they knew Finnegan was 
aware that the Roosevelt skiff was the 
only boat besides his own scow on that 
part of the river and would conclude that 
he was safe from pursuit. It was not 
practical to follow the thieves down the 
river on horseback. Finnegan had not 
counted on the building of a new boat, 
so he was taken unawares, when, on the 
afternoon of the third day of the pursuit, 
Roosevelt’s party, as they turned a bend 
in the river, saw the smoke from 4 
campfire and not far from it, on the 
river bank, the stolen boat tied to the 
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RIGHT TREE, WRONG BRANCH 
He flung his saw and kicked his hat; 
He had blundered his first amputa- 
tion. 
In cutting off the limb where he sat, 
He hurt his reputation. 
—Howarp HAYNES. 
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A twin-engine Cessna used in training pilots during the war takes off from the 
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companions. Dow was left in charge of 
the prisoner while Sewall and Mr. Roose- 
velt went some distance to a point from 
which they commanded all paths to the 
camp. There they awaited the return of 
the others. After a time they heard 
voices approaching, and soon Finnegan 
and his companion came in sight. They 
were at once covered by the Roosevelt 
guns and ordered to surrender. As they 
had no alternative worth considering, 
they obeyed and were marched back to 
the camp, where they were to spend the 
night. It was bitterly cold, and the prob- 
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Seed pellets are thrown in a wide radius by flanges inside this wheel on the 


8 belly. Even distribution is guaranteed by controlled quantities of pellets 


lem of guarding the prisoners became a 
difficult one. If their feet and arms were 
bound tightly enough to make them 
helpless, the circulation of the blood 
would be stopped and the hands and 
feet of the men would be frozen. As the 
next best way of making them helpless, 
their boots were taken off and they were 
compelled to sleep all together in one 
blanket. The country was so full of 
prickly cactus that Mr. Roosevelt knew 
the men would not attempt to escape 
in their stocking feet. As an additional 
(Continued on Page 28) 





Dr. Lytle S. Adams of San Diego, 
himself a farmer, but with a strong in- 
terest in aviation, has developed a 
method of aerial reseeding to stop the 
snowball of erosion threatening many 
areas of the Southwest and Midwest. 


When he found grass seed not heavy 
enough to scatter evenly from a plant, 
he took a cue from nature for pelletiz- 
ing, after observing that seed in animal 
or bird droppings was preserved during 
dry years, to sprout during the next 
wet season, while unprotected seed dried 
up or was destroyed. Since chemical 
companies had experimented with syn- 
thetic pellets without success, Dr. Adams 
felt that natural dirt was the proper 
medium. It is cheaper, sticks together 
with water and prevents the seed from 
drying up; also, the seed has its own 
sphere of rich earth in which to sprout. 

To the dirt base are added chemical 
insect-rodent repellent and fertilizer; 
the seed is husked and dusted with 
funguscide before being added to the 
mixture. The pellets can lie dormant 
indefinitely, awaiting rainfall to dissolve 
the shell, which also serves to protect 
the seed from ants, birds, etc. 

Cost of the seeding is $1.60 per acre, 
plus seed; the project is sponsored by 
the soil and moisture conservation di- 
vision of the Interior Department. 





Pellets are no larger than a small pea. 
The advantage of seeding by pellets lies 
in the fact that the seed is protected 
with the coating of native earth, im- 
pregnated with moisture and bug-and- 
rodent repellents. 
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INE million dollars, apparently , 

starter payment in the program ty 
clean up foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico, has been asked by the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture and okeyed by Con. 
gress. Mexico’s contribution, according 
to estimates of Mexican and United 
States officials, will amount to $9,350,000 
up to June 30, 1947. The situation in 
Mexico called for a modified slaughter 
program, in which meat of recovered 
animals in the infected area is to be 
utilized thus cutting down materially the 
indemnity payments for cattle slaugh- 
tered. It is understood that meat will 
also be canned for shipment to European 
countries. Tests are said to have estab. 
lished that germs are not transmissible 
from the meat after cooking. 

* ok * 


Writing in the January number of 
the Arizona Cattlelog, A. J. Scott of 
Portal, Ariz., describes “Personal En- 
counters with Foot-and-Mouth Disease.” 
In a discussion of discovery of the dis. 
ease in California in the spring of 1924, 
he states: “We had 1,000 fat two-year. 
-old heifers on the ranch (where | 
worked). They inspected them one by 
one and when almost through they 
found one heifer with a blister on her 
tongue. All cattle on the ranch were 
then condemned. 

Then he tells how the disease was 
stamped out: 

“We dug a trench with a ditch dig- 
ger, about 8 feet wide, 14 feet deep and 
some 75 feet long; built a wing chute 
at one end; sloped that end of the 
trench down and drove the cattle in un- 
, til the trench was completely filled. 
Three fellows stood on the edge with 
30-30’s and shot them, each one. Half 
a dozen other fellows with knives 
jumped in and slit every carcass across 
the stomach, and lime was poured by 
sack full all over them. Then more cat- 
tle were driven in on top of the dead 
ones and so on until there were four or 
five layers of dead cattle in the trench. 
Then another trench was dug and 
filed: 5. 

“Ranches were quarantined for a yea: 
I know about that,” writes Mr. Scott, 
“for I was quarantined there, and the 
few times we came out we drove the 
car wheels through troughs filled with 
a solution. We also walked through 
the same solution.” 


——— 


Top: One of the cows in a Mexican 
dairy herd infected with foot-and-mouth. 
Salivation, caused by mouth ulcers, 1s one 
of the symptoms of the disease. 


Center: A cow in a Mexican infected 
herd shows blisters and scabies on het 
udder. This disease causes a falling off 
in milk production and often caking 
of the udder. 


Bottom: One of the cows in a Mexican 
dairy herd lies dead of foot-mouth disease. 
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HERE IS NOW AND HAS BEEN 

for many years a uniform program 
between the several states and the Bu- 
yeau of Animal Industry of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for the con- 
trol of tuberculosis in cattle. There is no 
good reason we know of that there 
cannot be or should not be the same kind 
of program for Bang’s disease control. 
The only explanation that can be made 
for it that seems reasonable at all is 
simply this: that up to this time Bang’s 
disease control programs have largely 
been made up by political appointees, 
many of whom have had little or no ex- 
perience in the control of animal diseases 
ina large way, and many have an ex- 
alted idea of their ability to handle a 
field force of sufficient size in an ef- 
ficient manner. The results secured so 
far in the control of Bang’s disease prove 
that up to this time control methods 
have been almost a total failure. 

To give the reader proof that there 
is a total lack of uniformity in Bang’s 
disease control in the United States 
at the present time, we want to quote 
at some length from Circular 1, issued 
on Sept. 1, 1948, (and please remember 
this date) by the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Aoosociation, which cir- 
cular is entitled “State Sanitary Re- 
quirements Governing Admission of Live- 
stock.” This circular was compiled for the 
purpose of supplying approved accredited 


Practical Bang's Disease 
Control Program Needed 


By GEORGE H. 


CONN, D.V.M. 


veterinarians and other interested par- 
ties with the requirements governing the 
admission of livestock into the various 
states. (There have been very: slight 
changes in some of the states since 
1943 but the general lack of agreement 
between the several states is practically 
the same as it was on Sept. 1, 1943.) 

A study of the regulations of the var- 
ious states shows a wide variation in 
the requirements for the admission of 
cattle into the various states as they 
concern Bang’s disease. Many states re- 
quire a blood test made within 30 days 
of shipment of the cattle. 

Alabama requires a 10-day test. Alas- 
ka prohibits importation of any cattle 
that have ever showed a positive or sus- 
picious blood test. (This would prevent 
any vaccinated animal that had ever been 
blood-tested from being admitted into 
Alaska). Arkansas requires a test made 
within 21 days; Missouri requires a 15- 
day test; South Carolina requires a 21- 
day test, while Utah will not accept a 
blood test made within 21 days of calv- 
ing, and Louisiana will not accept a test 
made within 15 days of calving. 

Mississippi will not accept any cat- 
tle that have ever reacted to the Bang’s 
test. Nevada and California had no re- 
quirements in 1943 with reference to 
Bang’s disease. North Dakota will re- 
ceive heifers under 12 months of age if 


officially vaccinated. West Virginia will 
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accept officially vaccinated calves up to 
15 months. Colorado will accept vaccin- 
ated calves to 18 months while Delaware 
accepts vaccinated calves to 15 months. 
Idaho admits heifers up to 18 months, 
and Indiana requires test on all cattle 
over five months of age. 


Several states provide for the inter- 
state shipment of cattle that have been 
officially vaccinated against Bang’s dis- 
ease although several of these states 
have certain age limits and certain other 
requirements in addition to official vac- 
cination. A total of 21 states, or about 
40 per cent of all the states comprising 
the United States, do provide require- 
ments for the interstate shipment of 
Bang’s-vaccinated calves. 


A total of 27 states’ make no provis- 
ion for the interstate movement of of- 
ficially vaccinated calves that have been 
vaccinated against Bang’s disease. (You 
will please keep in mind that this re- 
port is of Sept. 1, 1943, and there may 
be slight changes at this time, but the 
changes would not be very extensive). 


Several of the states in the United 
States require certain requirements be 
met in making the blood test against 
Bang’s disease for the importation of 
cattle into these various states, and it is 
evident that if any real value could be 
placed in favor of the blood test for 
Bang’s disease it would require that 
there be a uniform test instead of this 
wide variation among the various states 
in order to make it effective. 


It is the blood test that prevents the 
adoption of a practical Bang’s disease 
control program in most states. 

Many veterinarians and_ especially 
those that have had much experience 
with Bang’s disease of cattle, as well 
as most of the livestock control officials, 
know that the blood test cannot be ef- 
fectively used in a Bang’s disease con- 
trol program for the reason that such 
a test may show any one of at least 
three different things. The blood test 
can and does show (a) that the animal 
has an active infection with Bang’s dis- 
ease; (b) that the animal has been in- 
fected in the past and is probably now 
immune; (c) that the animal has been 
vaccinated with Strain 19 against Bang’s 
disease. 


It must be evident to any thinking 
individual that when a blood test is made 
on a cattle herd on which there is no 
positive, definite and complete history 
of whether or not the animals have been 
infected or exposed to Bang’s disease or 
vaccinated against Bang’s disease, the 
blood test showing positive and suspi- 
cious reactions would have little or no 
value from a practical standpoint. An 
actively infected animal with Bang’s in- 
fection may or may not abort, for if the 
infection has been picked up at a cer- 
tain time and the infection is of suffi- 
cient amount and virulence it will pro- 
duce an immunity the same as a vac- 
cination. This is particularly true if the 
infection is picked up when the animal 
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is open. After a certain interval of time 
the infection has a tendency to become 
more or less chronic, after which the 
animal will in most instances become 
immune to Bang’s disease, while in 
other instances, of course, animals pro- 
perly vaccinated with Strain 19 will 
continue to react to the blood test for 
a long period of time and everyone knows 
that the blood test has no value at all, 
and there is no need for it when the 
animal has been properly vaccinated. 


The following blood tests for the diag- 
nosis of Bang’s infection of cattle are 
the tests made by seven federal and 
state accredited veterinarians in Kansas. 
The tests, 11 in number, were made on 
15 Holstein heifers from Apr. 28, 1944, 
to May 23, 1944. The result is signifi- 
cant in that there is such a wide varia- 
tion in the tests, all made by approved 
properly accredited veterinarians, sev- 
eral of them on the same day. In one in- 
stance five tests were made in one af- 
ternoon, all under the same _ identical 
conditions, and yet there was a wide 
variation in the results secured. 


A study of the above table of blood 
tests indicates very conclusively the 
fact that this test is not uniform and 
reliable, as the only three animals 
among the 15 on which there was com- 
plete and full agreement were the three 
that did not react. In our opinion it 
would be possible to duplicate the in- 
stances shown in this blood test many 
thousands of times in the United States 
if veterinarians wanted to check the 
blood tests against each other under the 
same or similar conditions, in an effort 
to show this variation that exists in the 
blood test, and which in our opinion 
makes it of practically no value as a 
factor in the control of Bangs’ disease 
of cattle. 


To show that the above blood tests 
14 


‘their new 


are not unusual we want to cite another 
good sized Holstein herd which had been 
accredited for several years and of which 
we have a record of 15 blood tests made 
at 90-day intervals, beginning on Feb. 3, 
1938, and terminating on May 12, 1942. 
This herd consisted of from 53 to 89 
head of cattle, no new cattle were added 
to this herd at any time and the herd 
was pastured and kept under the very 
finest and most sanitary conditions pos- 
sible as this farm was surrounded on all 
four sides by a highway and they had 
no contact across fences or in any other 
way with neighboring herds. Of these 
15 blood tests made on this herd, only 
three animals were positive during the 
15 tests, and yet it was evident from 
the last three tests made on Mar. 3, 
Mar. 26 and May 12, 1942, that an abor- 
tion storm in this herd was brewing for 
the reason that on Mar. 3, there were six 
suspicious and one positive. On Mar. 26, 
which is only 23 days later, there were 
15 suspicious and no positive; and on 
May 12, six weeks later, there were 10 
suspicious and one positive. This herd 
was then vaccinated with uniformly good 
results. 


Cows That Are Blood Tested and 
Negative Often Abort for New Owner 


Living in northern Illinois as we do, 
but a few miles from the Wisconsin line, 
we have had occasion for the past 20 
years to observe the behavior of cows 
purchased in southern Wisconsin for 
owners. During late years 
these cows have been imported into our 
state after a negative blood test for 
Bang’s disease, but in spite of this the 
abortion rate in these cows has been 
unusually high. (There is no reason to 
believe that it has been any higher than 
it might have been from like importa- 
tions from other states.) 


That purchasing of dairy cows nega- 


tive to the blood test is not very satis 
factory, we have been informed by doy. 
ens of purchasers and interested Spee. 
tators from all sections of the Unite 
States. Many buyers have become 80 
suspicious of purchasing cattle that ar 
likely to abort upon return to their hom 
states that some of them will buy only 
vaccinated young heifers. One very jp. 
teresting transaction in the purchase of 
dairy cows negative to the blood test fo; 
Bang’s disease was brought to our at. 
tention in 1942 by a Louisiana purchaser. 
This large cotton planter lost 2,500 acres 
or more of cotton due to the allotments 
and decided to put in a 300-cow dairy 
herd on the plantation where no other 
cows had previously been kept. This 
party went to a northern dairy state 
and purchased 300 dairy cows, all nega. 
tive to the blood test for Bang’s disease, 
and transported the cows to central 
Louisiana where they were given the 
very best of care and attention and 
housing possible and all were supervised 
by state and federal officials. Within 
six months of the delivery of these 300 
cows 68 head were lost due to reactions 
to the blood test for Bang’s disease and 
were disposed of according to the sug- 
gestions made by the officials in charge 
in the state. Another trip was made to 
this dairy state and replacements were 
purchased and returned to Louisiana, 
with the result that 98 head of this herd 
were suspicious and positive to the blood 
test within 60 days from the time the 
last consignment was delivered. The new 
owner positively refused to sacrifice any 
more of these cows on the results as 
shown by the blood test for Bang’s dis- 
ease. It must be evident to any thinking 
individual when cattle are purchased 
under such conditions as this and every 
possible effort is made in conformity 
with good business practice and the re- 
sults turn out as they did in this case, 
that the blood test has no value at all 
as it is commonly used at the present 
time. 


EPORTS such asthe above could be 
duplicated hundreds of times but 
not probably in quite such large numbers 
of cattle, so this cannot be set down as 
an unusual case; but similar conditions 
could be expected on the purchase of 
cattle from herds where there has been 
infection present. 


In view of the great amount of un- 
favorable information on the blood test 
for Bang’s disease we cannot understand 
how officials reconcile their thinking 
when they recommend that the blood test 
be used as a means of preventing the 
spread of Bang’s disease in cattle. The 
information all proves beyond a doubt 
that the blood test could not be more 
than 35 per cent to 40 per cent reliable 
under the most satisfactory conditions 
and in many instances probably has 4 
much lower efficiency than this. Due t 
cattle’s natural resistance to Bang’s i 
fection and also due to the immunity 
that might be and often is built up ™ 
the animal by picking up natural ur 
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well as to the factors in- 


fections, @ ’ = 
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fluencing * : 

that anyo! should feel this test has any 
particular alue in the prevention or 
control of ang’s disease in cattle. 


A Practica! Gang’s Disease 
Control Program 


The following requirements are neces- 
sary, in our judgment, for a practical 
and economical Bang’s disease control 
program. 


(1) Vaccination of heifer calves at 
ages from 12 to 16 months, which pro- 
duces a more satisfactory and perma- 
nent immunity against Bang’s disease 
than the present age of four to eight 
months; official vaccination of heifers 
at 12 to 16 months and with not less 
than 5 cc of Strain 19 administered by an 
approved, accredited veterinarian and 
with the animal properly identified by 
the necessary ear tag, a uniform vac- 
cination certificate to be issued for 
every officially vaccinated heifer. 


(2) The vaccination of cattle over two 
years old with not less than a 10 ce 
dose of Strain 19 vaccine administered 
by an approved, accredited veterinarian 
not less than 60 days before the animal 
is to be sold, the animal to be properly 
identified by ear tag and a uniform 
vaccination certificate issued for each 
animal vaccinated. 


(3) A uniform method of identifica- 
tion such as ear tags and a uniform dose 
for animals of different ages that are 
officially vaccinated should be a part of 
the Bang’s disease control program of 
each and every state in the United 
States. 


(4) All officially vaccinated and cor- 
rectly identified cattle of any ages shall 
be permitted to move interstate any place 
in the United States at any time when 
accompanied by the official vaccination 
certificate or other satisfactory proof 
that they have been properly vaccinated 
against Bang’s disease. 


gs OUR opinion a uniform Bang’s dis- 

ease program based on the above 
factors will be both economical and prac- 
tical for the cattle owner and will be 
entirely satisfactory for both the seller 
and the purchaser of dairy cattle who 
finds it necessary to transport or move 
these cattle interstate. The above pro- 
gram would be both simple and easy to 
put into operation and within a reason- 
able time would result in a much lower 
abortion rate than we have had in the 
past when attempting to control and 
regulate the movement of cattle basing 
the requirements on a negative blood 
test to Bang’s disease. 


Cattle owners are not likely to secure 
full and complete cooperation between 
state and federal officials in the adop- 
tion of a practical and economical Bang’s 
disease control program unless and until 
they insist on a program with the re- 


quirements similar to those outlined 
above, 
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Kansas 


_ election of officers held by mem- 
bers of the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation, convened Mar. 11-13 at Wichita, 
resulted in the naming of former vice- 
president Fred W. Heine of Lucas, Kan., 
to the presidency as successor to Wayne 
Rogler of Matfield Green. Herb J. Barr 
of Leoti was named vice-president, while 
Will J. Miller of Topeka remains the sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

A comprehensive over-all view of cur- 
rent events affecting the interests of 
the nation’s livestock men was obtained 
through the addresses of qualified speak- 
ers present for the occasion of the Kan- 


Prete 3 


e 


SOME STATE MEETINGS 


sas cattlemen’s 34th annual 


meeting. 
Among those who took up such special- 
ized subjects were N. K. Carnes, coop- 


operative manager, St. Paul Minn., 
speaking on “Reconversion and Read- 
justment Problems Affecting our Na- 
tional Economy” ... A. Z. Baker, presi- 
dent of the American Stock Yards As- 
sociation, Cleveland, O., with a talk en- 
titled “On the Road to Market” . 
Congressman Clifford R. Hope, on “Ex- 
panding Farm Markets.” 

“Some of the Latest Developments in 
Meat and Meat Promotion” were covered 
by R. C. Pollock, general manager of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
at Chicago . . . “High-Lighting Kansas 





Pictured at the mid-March convention of the Kansas Livestock Association in 
Wichita: (top) , l. to r.—Will J. Miller, secretary of that state group; Mrs. Jesse 
Harper of Sitka; C. W. (Cal) Floyd of Sedan. (Lower photo) 1. to r.—F red Ss. 
Beatty, chairman of Kansas legislature’s livestock committee; American National 
Secretary F. E. Mollin; R. C. Pollock, manager of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Chicago; Dr. A. D. Weber of Kansas State College. 
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Disease Control Programs” was the 
topic chosen by Dr. Geo. A. Rathman, 
chief veterinarian with the state live- 
stock sanitary commissioner at Topeka; 
American National Secretary F. E. 
Mollin .of Denver covered “Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements and Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease,” and the program schedule con- 
cluded with “The Role of Livestock in 
Soil Conservation” by Dr. A. D. Weber, 
head of the department of animal hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 


Visitors called upon to make addi- 
tional remarks included C. B. Watson, 
vice-president of the Corn Belt Live- 
stock Feeders Association, DeKalb, III; 
W. B. Bland, secretary, Northwest Ok- 
lahoma Cattlemen, Woodward; Jerry 
Sotola of Armour & Company. 


A discussion of brand irspection at- 
tracted interested participation from 
many of the conferees in the course of 
the meeting. 


The banquet which marked the close 
of the convention featured greetings by 
Governor Frank Carlson and an address 
by Dr. Kenneth McFarland, superinten- 
dent of Topeka’s schools. 


New Mexico 


A program devoted to current prob- 
lems with which livestock men are now 
faced featured the 33rd annual conven- 
tion of the New Mexico Cattle Growers 
Association, held -Mar. 10-11 at Albu- 
querque. The foot-and-mouth disease 
situation currently causing grave con- 
cern in the industry, and the public 
lands question were the subjects of in- 
tent general discussion and were also 
taken up in programmed speeches. 


Novelty shot: 


Carlsbad, kneeling to get irons for branding the chuckwagon of the Albuquerque 
Chamber of Commerce—a feature of the New Mexico association’s meeting 
last month. 
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Officers, New Mexico Cattle Growers Association, (1. to r.)—George A. Godfrey, 
Animas, president; A. B. Cox, Alamogordo, vice-president; Millard Eidson, Loving. 


ton, vice-president; 


Horace H. Hening, Albuquerque, secretary-treasurer, 


State 


Senators G. W. Evans of Magdalena and James Morrow of Raton, both vice-presi- 
dents of the organization, do not appear in the picture. 





Among the speakers heard by the 
convention were President George A. 
Godfrey, in his annual report; Dan H. 
Hughes, Montrose, Colo., chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Public Lands; 
Wayne Dinsmore, Chicago, secretary 
of the Horse and Mule Association of 
America; Dr. C. U. Duckworth, assist- 
ant director of agriculture in California; 
Lt. Col. Harold R. Turner, commander 
of the White Sands Proving Grounds at 
Las Cruces, N. M.; Dr. S. O. Fladness, 
assistant chief of the BAI; D. Howard 
Doane, St. Louis; Thomas E. Wilson, 
Chicago. 


The first two resolutions adopted by 





the New Mexico stockmen took serious 
cognizance of foot-and-mouth conditions, 
In these, they urged that representa- 
tives of sanitary boards and cattlemen’s 
organizations in the four border states 
take any needed steps to see that the 
disease would not spread from its pres- 
ent Mexican locale; also, they strongly 
recommended construction and mainte- 


nance of a border fence between the 
United States and Mexico. 


The resolutions further asked for an 
amendment to the Taylor Grazing Act, 
to provide for return to the states of 
certain percentages of revenue; that a 
10-year lease be granted to _ those 
granted permits for as long as two 
years, and that land be sold to the 
lessees. One resolution endorsed the 
action of the American National in its 
January convention on matters pertain- 
ing to Forest and Grazing Service poli- 

































cies and _ practices; another  recom- 
mended that all lands acquired by the 
government and valuable for grazing WI 
be made subject to administration of che 
the Bureau of Land Management un- 
der the Taylor Grazing Act. Other reso- 1 
lutions asked for congressional investi- 
gation of the use of Indian funds; that I 
the Alamogordo bombing range be i 
opened by the War Department for co- Cal 
use by graziers; opposed legislation or. 
which would preclude posting of state , 
lands under [ease to _ stockmen; 
urged the state game protective assocla- off 
tion to take into consideration the en 
rights and privileges of property own- 
ers and lessees of state and federal a 
lands in making decisions affecting 
those lands. 
The cattlemen approved predatory de 
animal and rodent control work of the wi 
Fish and Wildlife Service, endorsed dis 
Doug Rains of Hot Springs, N. M., and Wayne Cowden of Senate Bill 6 pertaining to the program Cr 


and protested the levying of any spe 
cial tax on cattle for payment of boun- 
ties. They endorsed the work of the 
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Aimed at Protecting Your Livestock -- 
Cutter Vaccines don’t miss the mark! 


What IS if about Cutter Vaccines that makes 
them different? 


Two factors enter in— 


First off, Cutter technicians are what you might 
call “cranks.” They insist that any vaccine—human 
or animal—meet the highest possible standards. 


“Is this the most potent, effective vaccine we can 
offer stockmen?”— is the question they ask. As a 
result, Cutter products are never produced to sell at 
a price—but to do the best job possible. 


Too, Cutter’s research staff is constantly at work 
developing more effective disease controls, improving 
where no improvement seems possible. Often, their 
discoveries are revolutionary—such as “alhydrox,” 
Cutter’s exclusive chemical process. Unlike ordinary 
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vaccines, which are excreted in large part before 
they can build peak immunity—Cutter’s “alhydrox” 
vaccines cling to the animal’s tissues till every drop is 
used. The result is maximum, prolonged protection. 


You'll find “alhydrox” in Cutter Blacklegol, 
Pelmenal, Charbonol and other top-notch vaccines. 
Why not make it a habit always to specify Cutter 
whenever you buy disease controls? 


Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, California 


CUTT 


Fine Biologicals and 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 





At the top, the ladies’ reception committee adds a dressy touch to the annual 


tea held during the New Mexico convention. L. to r—Mrs. George A. Godfrey, 
Animas; Mrs. T. J. Mabry, wife of the governor; Mrs. G W. Evans, Magdalena; 
Mrs. James Morrow, Raton; Mrs. A. B. Cox, Alamogordo; Mrs. Floyd W. Lee, San 
Mateo. Below is a partial view of the attendance at the dinner-dance. 


State Fair and commended its offi- 
cials; opposed strongly the making of 
new tariff reductions and trade agree- 
ments; aproved the rural electrification 
program; urged more _ cooperative 
service on the part of carriers in fur- 


nishing stock cars and forwarding cat- 
tle. 
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The incumbent officers were re-named 
in the election of officers held near the 
close of the meeting. 


For the first time, the banquet and 
dance were held at the State Fair 
Grounds to accommodate the crowd. 


The New Mexicans chose Albuquerque 
again for next year’s meeting. 


Texas 


ATTLEMEN in Fort Worth for the 

70th annual convention of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso. 
ciation re-elected to another term (, p 
Weymouth of Amarillo, president; James 
M. Brook of Brady, first vice-president: 
Bryan T. Edwards, second vice-pregj. 
dent; M. A. Fuller of Fort Worth, tregs. 
urer; Henry Bell of Fort Worth, secre. 
tary-general manager; Joe G. Montague 
of Fort Worth, attorney, and Charles 4 
Stewart, Fort Worth, traffic counsel, 

President; Weymouth in his review of 
the work of the association for the past 
year highlighted the most recent prob. 
lem, the outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis. 
ease in Mexico. 

The association’s secretary, Mr. Bell, 
reported that 949 new members were 
added to association rolls the past 12 
months, which brings Texas membership 
to 6,300. He said that association brand 
inspectors had inspected over 2,800,000 
cattle at 15 market centers. 

Other reports of the first day’s pro- 
gram included those of Attorney Mon- 
tague, who discussed reciprocal trade, 
and ‘Traffic Counsel Stewart, who 
warned that the stock ear situation may 
be serious again this year during the 
movement to Kansas and Oklahoma 
pastures. 

Harry E. Reed, chief of the livestock 
branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, told the stockmen that 
the research that will come from the 
Hope-Flannagan Act of the last Congress 
will be a big help to the livestock in- 
dustry. He listed as a major problem 
in the post-war period the keeping of 
production in line with demand. 

Among speakers of following sessions 
were A. B. Maurer, president of the 
National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Kan., who pre- 
dicted a steady market until autumn; 
N. K. Carnes of So. St. Paul, Minn; 
Rilea W. Doe of Oakland, Cal., vice- 
president of Safeway Stores, and A. Z. 
Baker, president of the American Stock- 
yards Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In a foot-and-mouth disease resolution 
the government was asked to provide a 
research program on some “suitable 
island” to combat the disease. The reso- 
lution urged that eradication work in 
Mexico be expedited as much as P0s- 
sible and commended the United States 
and Mexican governments for their ac- 
tion on the disease control, but it was 
made plain that immediate slaughter 1s 
the only sure control. Congress was also 
asked to appropriate funds for a fence 
along the border. Another resolution 
urged that the Brazilian bulls now 1 
Texas out of the first shipment from 
that country be kept in quarantine, 
though none have been reported as af- 
fected by the disease. ; 

The stockmen recommended that Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, 
which most acutely feel the foot-mouth 
emergency, collaborate in matters per 
taining to the outbreak. 

Among the 21 resolutions the stock- 
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When the Beaver State presents its business card, it 
could justifiably read, “Enterprise, Unlimited.” Indus- 
try re-discovered Oregon during the war. It found 
boundless opportunities capable of providing a liveli- 
hood for 10 times the state’s present population. 


Topographical, soil and climatic features make possible 
a variety of agricultural pursuits. The fabulous Willa- 
mette Valley—some three million acres—is a cornucopia 
of agricultural wealth. A tremendous quantity of lum- 
ber is available. The state has one-fourth of the coun- 
try’s standing saw timber. Salmon fisheries and woolen 











* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based 
on industrial oppor- 
tunities in the states 


served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


goods are world-famous. Portland’s roomy harbor is a 
flourishing gateway of foreign commerce. 


Huge Bonneville Dam assures ample and economical 
power. A new development program calls for four more 
dams. Oregon is noted for low electric rates. 


Union Pacific provides Oregon with excellent freight 
and passenger transportation. Gigantic locomotives 
haul the state’s products eastward over the “strategic 
middle route.”” And—just recently—Union Pacific in- 
augurated daily Streamliner service on the “City of 
Portland” between Portland and Chicago; the first 
railroad to provide such service. 


For future industrial enterprise, remember Oregon. For 
assistance in selecting industrial sites and for unsur- 
passed rail transportation, just . . . 


be Specific - say Union Pacific’ 


3 Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for information 
regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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men asked for elimination of duplicat- 
ing services and personnel in the gov- 
ernment; requested a revision and mod- 
ernization of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act; opposed reduction in tariff 
rates on agricultural products and live- 
stock; opposed increase in state gaso- 
line tax. 

One of the resolutions opposed an In- 
ternal Revenue ruling or practice that 
called for capitalizing of deductions for 
clearing brush and leveling and condi- 
tioning of land rather than deduction as 
expenses. The resolution asked that the 
rule be changed and the practice of prev- 
ious years be restored. 

Among resolutions making various 
commendations was one commending the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee. 





To pave the way for a raise in salaries 
of cattle inspectors, the Arizona Cattle 
Growers Association recommended re- 
cently that inspection fees be raised from 
the present 10 cents per head to 15 cents. 


County agents from 30 central and 
southern Florida counties held meetings 
at the Range Cattle Experiment Station 
in Ona and in Arcadia recently to plan 


continued improvement endeavors in the - 


development of the state’s livestock in- 
dustry. The agents met recently also to 
inspect research work in connection with 
pastures and cattle breeding. 


sae 


NEW member of the American Na- 

tional is the Jerusalem Valley Cat- 
tle and Horse Growers Association which 
joined up at its annual meeting Mar. 5 
at Horse Shoe Bend, Ida. Officers of the 
association are Seymour Hansen, Horse 
Shoe Bend, Ida., president; John H. Har- 
old, Gardena, vice-president, and Fred 
Faul, Gardena, secretary. 


The South Dakota Stock Growers As- 
sociation is the latest group to enter the 
ranks of magazine publishers. First issue 
of the South Dakota Stockgrower, edited 
by -W. M. Rasmussen, came off the 
presses at Rapid City on Feb. 15. 


be B. F. Davis, secretary of the Colo- 

rado Stock Growers and Feeders As- 
sociation, suggests that those who plan 
to attend that organization’s annual 
meeting at Steamboat Springs, June 26- 
28, should make their reservations now. 
Secretary Davis hopes that delegates 
will attend from every county in the 
state. 


Lady Treadway 56th stood by in the 
banquet room of the Hotel Lassen, 
Wichita, while she was being sold for 
$4,300 as a feature of the dinner meet- 
ing on Mar. 13 of the Kansas Livestock 
Association’s 34th annual convention. 
Proceeds went to a new 4-H Club camp. 
Bred and presented by J. J. Moxley, 
Council Grove, Kans., the registered 
Hereford heifer was, purchased by the 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co. for $2,500, 
then given back and again bought by 
Charles and George Theis of Dodge City. 


' 
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Broad-brimmed hats bespeak ownership of animals being shown in the arena at 
the third annual show of registered Brahman cattle, Ocala, Fla. 
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There has been a gratifying respons: 
to the American National’s call for dues 
In recognition of existing conditions 
necessitating a plea for increased contri. 
butions wherever possible, to meet the 
higher cost of keeping association at 
tivities at maximum efficiency, member 
have come through in fine style, to as. 
sure their organization of proper fungs 
to carry on a highly important work 


C. L. Jamison, secretary of the Orego; 
Cattle and Horse Growers Associatiop, 
says that for the first time in years up 
in his section range cattlemen are com. 
plaining that coyotes are killing calves, 
He says the rabbit population has 
dropped to a low level. 


The board of directors of the Centra] 
Arizona Project Association has adopted 
a resolution relative to an amendment 
to Senate Bill 433, whereby immediate 
construction of the facilities of the 
Parker Route would be undertaken as 
the most feasible means of bringing into 
central Arizona water to supplement the 
existing supply of irrigation water in 
that locality. Under the amendment, 
other such construction under considera- 
tion would be deferred in favor of the 
Parker Route, until economic conditions 
justify the other work. 


In Oklahoma, the Northwest Cattle 
men’s Association has asked for legisla- 
tion on branding which would develop 
a state law patterned after those of New 
Mexico, Texas and Kansas. The ob- 
jective is the stopping of cattle rustling 
by truck, and would involve compulsory 
registration under an _ administration 
committee that would set up an inspec- 
tion system, collect fees, ete. 


ARMY WEEK SET 


The nation’s army, which has an in- 
portant role in the building of a per- 
manent peace, will be honored in the 
traditional celebration of Army Day on 
Apr. 7 instead of the 6th, which falls 
on Easter Sunday. This year, for the 
first time, Army Week will extend from 
Apr. 6 through Apr. 12. 

The theme of the observance is “A 
strong America is a peaceful America, 
and the purpose of Army Day ant 
Army Week programs is to honor the 
country’s soldiers, living and dead, who 
did so much to make peace possible; 
to inform the public of army activities, 
and to bring the people and the army 
close together in a national commun: 
ity. 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


The story on prairie dogs, run un- 
der the title “Miles-Square Housing 
Development” in the March PRO- 
DUCER, was, through oversight, not 
properly credited to the author, Leo 
D. Harris. Mr. Harris was respon 
sible also for the two pictures illus- 
trating the little article. 
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EW officers of the Louisiana Cattle- | 

men’s Association (elected at the | 
recent convention in New Orleans) in- 
clude H. B. F Fairchild of St. Francisville, 
who succeeds himself; Sylvan Fried- 
man, Natchitoches, first vice-president; 
Harry P. a Baton Rouge, secre- 
tary-treasu! Claude Tensend of Cou- 
shatta, Ike ‘Haaiten of West Monroe, 


W. J. Gayle of Lake Charles and L. A. 
Borne of Raceland were named to re- 
gional vice- -presidential posts. 

The Louisiana stockmen called upon 
Congress to authorize prompt federal 


aid in handling foot-and-mouth out- 


breaks. 





The Whitman County association, in | 


Washington, met at Colfax on Feb. 10, 


drawing over 90 cattlemen who partici- | 


pated actively in the discussions. Wm. 


Bennett is the president and Troy Lind- | 
ley the secretary of this group, which is | 


in its first year. 


Also in Washington, the Kittitas Coun- 
ty Livestock Association met Feb. 12. 


Close to 300 attended the banquet and | 


during the business sessions plans were 
drawn up for participation in the Wash- 


ington Cattlemen’s state convention to | 


be held at Ellensburg May 16-17. 


Still another Washington group which | 
met recently at Wapato is the Yakima | 


County association, devoted mainly to 
feeder interests. Following a program in- 
cluding a number of 
speeches, election of officers was held. 
Byron Vance was re-named to the pres- 
idency. 


Another new association member of 
the National is the Teton County Cattle- 
men’s Association which voted to join 
both the state and national at its meet- 
ing Mar. 18 at Driggs, Ida. Officers of 
this organization are P. K. Brecken- 
ridge, Tetonia, president; Frank Har- 
rop, Driggs, vice-president, and County 
Agent Rex Gooch, Driggs, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Cushman Radebaugh of Orlando has 
been re-elected to preside over the Cen- 
tral Florida Cattlemen’s Association for 
another term. Other officers elected at 
the recent convention are Fred Baetz- 
man, Orange County agricultural agent, 
Secretary, and W. K. Price, treasurer. 
More than 175 cattlemen gathered for 
the meeting, at which Irlo Bronson of 
Kissimmee, president of the Florida 
State Cattlemen’s Association, was the 
principal speaker. 


A Lake County Unit of the Central 


Florida Cattlemen’s Association was or- | 


ganized recently at a meeting in Tavares 
which was attended by some 30 cattle- 


men. Austin Merrit of Okahumpka was | 
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Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 
use WHR blood. 
It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch Cheyenne 
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HE’LL GROW FASTER... 
When fed QUALITY 
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Weeds and brush are gangsters in the grass. They 
literally steal your cattle and sheep by reducing the car- 
rying capacity of grazing-land or pastures. They rob your 
soil of moisture and minerals. They choke the life out of 
your grass. 


Mesquite and sagebrush in Western range country are 
often thieving plants. They’re tough and aggressive. The 
carrying capacity of a hundred million acres of good 
grazing land has been greatly reduced by these two alone. 
Weeds and brush can be burned or poisoned, grubbed 
out with bulldozers or yanked out with tractors and 
cables. Grass thrives again when the brush is gone. Then, 
cattle or sheep production can be increased, sometimes 
as much as 300%. 


From farming states come reports of doubled beef pro- 
duction per acre of pasture simply by mowing weeds. In 
dairying sections startling improvements in production, 
flavor, and milk and cream profits have resulted from 
cutting pasture weeds two or three times a season. 
Promising experimental work is proceeding with 2, 4-D 
and other new chemical weed killers. Spraying pastures 
is proving effective in destroying these livestock rustlers. 


Once weeds are under control, pastures benefit by 
liming, fertilizing, reseeding with recommended pasture 
mixtures, by harrowing or discing to break up manure. 
Few crops give as great return for a little attention as 
does grass. A good starting point in an improved grass 
program is to take steps to control weeds and brush. 


We—both you and Swift—are interested in making the 
best use of what we have. It has been said that ‘“‘a penny 
saved is a penny earned.” There are many dollars to be 
saved by making the most efficient use of grass lands. We 
suggest that you contact your state agricultural college, 
county agent, or vocational agricultural teacher for fur- 
ther information. 


PRODUCERS BENEFIT FROM QUALITY CONTROL 


he Quality Control protects the buyer of Swift 
iia. products. It also serves the farmer. For 
3 it insists that his products be processed 
into the best possible consumer products. 


“When Mr. or Mrs. America buys a 
Swift product, they expect top quality,” 
says H. S. Mitchell, director of our Re- 
search Laboratories. ““They also depend on 
it to be just as good as the last time they 
bought it. That’s why they keep coming back for Swift 
products. They have every right to expect uniform high 
quality. And it’s the job of the quality control system to 
make sure that they get it.” 


Quality Control begins with the livestock and other 
“raw materials’ selected by Swift buyers. Next, it lays 
down exact written specifications for the control of each 
step in the processing of many products. Finally, it sets 

up strict quality standards for the finished products. 


Our Research Laboratories are in twenty-one cities. 
More than 1,000,000 exacting tests are made each year 
in our Quality Control program. Each test takes time 
and work. But constant testing is the only way we can 
be certain that the quality of Swift products is uniformly 
high. This constant Quality Control not only builds con- 
fidence in Swift products, but it also helps create a steady, 
dependable market for the livestock and other raw mate- 
rials we purchase from producers. A permanently suc- 
cessful business must be grounded on the solid foundation 
of uniform quality. 






H. S. Mitchell 








Effect of Age on the Weight and 


Production of Range Cows 
by J. H. Knox, New Mexico A & M College 


Range cows reach the peak of their pro- 
ductive capacity between six and eight 
years of age, according to a study con- 
ducted by New Mexico A & M College 
over a period of years. This study shows 
that there is a definite relationship be- 
tween the age of cows, their weight, and 
the weight of their calves at weaning time. 

The test revealed that on the basis of 200 cow herds, 
579 pounds more beef was sold when cows were sold at 
eight rather than nine years of age. The removal of cows 
at nine rather than ten years old resulted in marketing 
an additional 1,616 pounds annually in weight of cows 
and calves. This experiment emphasizes the fact that 
the weight of the cows and the weaning weight of their 
calves decreased very noticeably after the cows passed 
eight years. 

On the basis of these findings, the amount of beef 
produced and the cash income would both be increased 
somewhat if cows were sold as early as eight years old. 
Thus, ranchers can have the advantage of younger herds, 
free of old, weak cows, without reducing their incomes. 


\ 


J. H. Knox 


Martha Logan Recipe fer 


FRANKFURTS AND HOT POTATO SALAD 
(Yield: 6 servings) 

VY, cup diced green pepper 

3 tablespoons water 

2 teaspoons sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

Y4 teaspoon black pepper 


Cook potatoes. Peel and cut in Y2-inch cubes. Place frankfurts in 
saucepan of boiling water. Remove from heat and let stand from 
5 to 8 minutes. Heat drippings. Add onion and green pepper, and 
brown. Add vinegar, water, sugar, salt, and pepper. Cook over 
low heat until flavors are thoroughly blended. Pour hot sauce over 
cubed potatoes and mix lightly. Top with frankfurts and serve hot. 


6 frankfurts 

4 large potatoes 

3 tablespoons bacon drippings 
Y4 cup diced onion 

VY cup vinegar 





UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Swift & Company 
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Things are NOT always as they seem 


Which weighs more? The cubic 
foot block of iron, or those four 
big rolls of 26” fence wire? The 
wire looks much heavier, but it 
isn’t. They weigh the same— 
491 pounds each. 

No, things are not always as 
they seem. Take that fence wire, for example. The fence 
maker paid perhaps 2¢ a pound for the iron. You buy it 
as fencing at around 7¢ a pound. That leaves a “‘spread”’ 
of 5¢ a pound between the raw material and the finished 
product. This “‘spread”’ covers heat treating, drawing the 
wire, weaving it, rolling, and other processes we may not 
know about. It includes also manufacturer’s profit, trans- 
portation, jobbers’ and retailers’ costs and profits, and 
delivery to you. 

There is also a “spread” between what you producers 
get for livestock and what you pay the meat dealer for 
meat. For one thing, an average 1000-pound steer pro- 
duces only 543 pounds of meat and 161 pounds of by- 
products, both edible and inedible. In processing there 
is unrecoverable shrink and waste’ of 296 pounds. We 
also have the costs of ‘‘disassembling” live animals into 
meat, refrigerating, transporting to market, and delivery 
to retail stores. The “‘spread” covers also retailers’ costs 
and profits—plus a profit for the meat packer which 
averages only a small fraction of a cent per pound of 
product handled. 





OUR CITY COUSIN 





City Cousin, 

Smart in school, 

Thought that he could 
Lead a mule... April fool! 
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Price balances 
supply and demand 


There is always a demand for meat. 
Yes, at some price. But that price is 
not determined by the meat’s cost, 
or set by the meat packer. It is set by what the 
consumers are willing and able to pay for the meat 
and by-products. That is something which must be 
known and remembered if one is to understand the 
meat business. 

A good many people think that the meat 
packers sell meat for the cost of the livestock, plus 
expense, plus a profit. But that is not how meat 
prices are made. We must sell our meat— because 
it is perishable. We hope, of course, to sell it at a 
price which gives us a profit. But profit or loss, 
we must sell it. As our president, John Holmes, 
said recently, ““We seek the price that balances 
supply and demand. Sometimes this is a profit- 
able price; sometimes there is a loss. The records 
show that, on the average, we make a modest 
profit year by year.” 

As for prices paid for livestock, they, too, are 
set by the forces of supply and demand. No meat 
packer could control them because there is so 
much competition both in buying and selling. 
There are over 4,000 meat packers and 20,000 


commercial slaughterers , 
competing daily for live EN. Simp son. 
Agricultural Research Department 


animals. 


Soda Bill Sez: 
. .. the time to hold on hardest 


BUSINESS—AND YOURS % 2 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years--and Years to Your Life 
































































































































elected chairman and R. E. Norris, Lake 
County agent, secretary-treasurer. 


Another newly formed Florida organ- 
ization is the Levy County Cattlemen’s 
Association. It will be headed up by 
John C. Partin, Bronson, president; J. 
W. Turner, Chiefland, vice-president; T. 
D. Rickenbaker, Levy County agent, sec- 
retary-treasurer. About 50 enthusiastic 
members attended the first meeting. 


On Feb. 28 the Omaha Live Stock 
Sanitary and Loss Prevention Board at 
its annual meeting unanimously agreed 
that the immediate threat of foot-and- 
mouth disease, following the Mexican 
outbreak, is so serious that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should have full 
and complete support of all national re- 
sources in helping to stop the disease 
before it reaches the borders of the 
United States. Full congressional sup- 
port and provision of funds and per- 
sonnel to aid the eradication fight were 
urged in the statement adopted at the 
convention. 


A good sized turnout for the annual 
meeting of California’s Plumas-Tahoe 
Live Stock Association in Bangor has 
re-elected Robert Gee to the presidency. 
Mrs. Roy Cade succeeded Clifford Mc- 
Millan as secretary, and new members 
of the advisory board are Charles Cast, 
Ray Farington and Milton Osgood. 

Seventy cattlemen met at Lakeview, 
Ore., in February to form the Harney 
County Cattlemen’s Association, naming 
Henry Otley president; Harley Hotch- 
kiss vice-president, and Jim Appling sec- 
retary. 





Central Arizona Cattle Feeders’ Asso- 
ciation members at their annual business 
meeting recently re-elected to their board 
of control M. O. Best, O. L. McDaniel, 
Kenneth B. McMicken, George Tayler, 
Cecil Miller, Maurice Smith and Guy 
Bryant. Ottis Irene Simms, executive 
secretary of the association since its or- 
ganization 13 years ago was re-appoint- 
ed by the board. 













Here’s a “poor man’s fire department” 
—a new fire fighting unit fitted with 
high-pressure pump, fire hose, nozzles, 
ladders, extinguisher and axe. Highly 
maneuverable and inexpensive, it offers 
protection at points not otherwise cov- 
ered by fire fighting facilities and can 
be easily attached to an auto, jeep or 
truck. It’s 118 inches long. 
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The 64th annual meeting of the Rio 
Blanco Farmers and Stockgrowers Asso- 
ciation was held on the first day of 
March at Meeker, Colo. Afternoon 
speakers included F. E. Mollin, executive 
secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, Denver; J. V. Leighou, 
forest supervisor, Glenwood Springs, and 
Sid Wetstone, Taylor grazier, Grand 
Junction. John T. Caine III, general 
manager of Denver’s National Western 
Stock Show, was the featured speaker 
of the banquet held in the evening. 

The convention adopted resolutions 
which (1) urged increased compensation 
for brand inspectors; (2) urged the BAI 
to do everything possible to prevent the 
entry of foot-and-mouth disease into 
this country; (3) commended Dr. R. M. 
Gow, state veterinarian, for his activi- 
ties in connection with the foot-mouth 
outbreak in Mexico, and asked for a 
continuation of that work; (4) urged the 
legislature to pass a law requiring pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes on any lands pur- 
chased by any agency of either the fed- 
eral or state governments. 

The incumbent officers of the associa- 
tion were re-elected. These are headed 
by Robert Raley of Meeker as president 
and Jos. Spence, also of Meeker, as sec- 
retary. 


Speakers at the recent Western States 
Meat Packers’ Association held in San 
Francisco, Calif., included President Wil- 
liam B. Wright of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, Deeth 
Nev., who stressed producer-packer re- 
lations. Other speakers were U. S. Sen- 
ator Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona 
who spoke on the subject “The Need for 
a Strong Western Livestock and Meat 
Industry;” Dr. Carl Brandt of Stanford 
University, and radio broadcaster Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. 


HE foot-and-mouth disease outbreak 

in Mexico and a recommendation for 
better salaries for Colorado brand in- 
spectors headed the order of business 
taken up at the 77th annual convention 
of the Bent-Prowers Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. The meeting, which was held 
Feb. 22 at Las Animas, featured speeches 
by Dr. R. M. Gow, the state veterinarian; 
Dr. Floyd Cross of the Colorado Exten- 
sion Service; John T. Caine III, mana- 
ger of Denver’s National Western Stock 
Show; Rad Hall, assistant to the execu- 
tive secretary of the American National, 


is shown below: 
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300 Per Cent Big Game Increase 


The chief of the division of wildlife management, Forest Service, discloses that 
big-game population on the 152 national forests is today more than four times 
what it was 25 years ago. Lloyd W. Swift declares in a recently released report 
that deer showed the largest numerical increase. 
game populations on the national forests as a whole, for the 25-year period 1921-46, 









Denver; Harry Beirne, Colorado State 
brand inspector in charge, and Ed Paul 
new brand commissioner. ; 

‘rhe cattlemen went on record in fayy 
of increased brand inspection fees, 4, 
enable brand inspectors to earn a bette; 
livelihood. They asked for strengthened 
safeguards against foot-mouth disease. 

Wilkie Ham of Lamar was re-electe; 
president; Neil Davison was re-electe 
secretary. A. B. Ham, father of th 
group’s president, was honored for his 
60 years with the cattle industry of th 
region; he is 84 years old. 








FFICERS of the Northern Arizop, 

Cattlemen’s Association re-elected aj 
a meeting held recently at Holbrook 
are Dewey McCauley of Winslow, Presi. 
dent; Harvey Randall, Holbrook, Seere. 
tary; Bert Colter, Springville, Vice Pres. 
ident and Director for Apache County; 
Marshall Flake of Snowflake, Vice Pregj- 
dent and Director for Navajo County; 
and John Babbit of Flagstaff, Vice Pres. 
ident and Director for Coconino. 

In reporting on the meeting, the Ari- 
zona Stockman said that pleas from the 
cowmen were sent to congressional dele- 
gates and to Governor Sidney P. 0s- 
born to use every safeguard for the pro- 
tection of Arizona cattle during the cur- 
rent epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Mexico. 


From Bronson, Fla., comes word of the 
organization on Mar. 1 of a new group 
under the name Levy County Cattlemen. 


On June 25 the statewide group rep- 
resenting Colorado forest advisory boards 
will meet at Steamboat Springs. Floyd 
Beach of Delta, Colo., is chairman of the 
state board. Colorado Stock Growers and 
Feeders Association meeting follows on 
June 26-28 at Steamboat Springs. 

Two new Quarter Horse groups have 
recently been organized: one, the Ari- 
zona Quarter Horse Breeders Associa- 
tion, was formed at Tucson, Ariz., for 
the sponsorship of more Quarter Horse 
shows in the state and an auction sale, 
and for the establishment of a registry 
of qualified judges for horse shows. The 
other newcomer is the Northwest Quar- 
ter Horse Breeders Association, formed 
at a tri-state meeting in Pendleton, 











Ore., also for the promotion of greater Pur 
interest among breeders and sponsoring gra 
of public sales and shows. cor 
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A break-down of trends in big- 


Antelope Moose Black Bear Big Horn Sheep 
2,400 3,600 37,000 13,000 
7,000 5,000 42,000 11,200 

12,700 7,300 44,800 11,000 

16,900 6,000 51,200 9,800 

24,000 5,900 61,000 8,000 

27,000 9,500 74,000 9,000 
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LONGER FLY-KILLING POWER with NEW Purina DDT Spray 
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CONTAINS SY TO HOLD THE DDT ON YOUR CATTLE 


More than ever before your Purina Dealer is the place to 
go for EFFECTIVE fly control. He has zew Purina Fly Spray 
containing Purina’s specially processed DDT and the revo- 
lutionary V-15 (chlorinated hydrocarbons). This new ingre- 
dient makes the DDT stick longer, increasing the effective- 
ness of each spraying. And many Purina Dealers now have 
power spraying rigs. They will do your spraying for you. 








Most grasses, even in spring, 
are short in some minerals, 
which holds back milk and 
calf growth. It pays to allow 
Purina Minerals all the time. 


Purina Omolene is a special 
grain and molasses feed to 
condition bulls for breeding 
-..and to help keep horses 
in shape the year round. 


WwW 


"este -+Mutual Network, Monday * 


WN Ralston Purina Company 
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Beef Grading paign against federal grading was very 


short-lived. On the other hand, there 
(Continued from Page 7) have been many new converts and the 
got so bad that the packers themselves rapid expansion of the service is grat- 
were glad to turn to the federal grading ifying to those who have long cham- 
service in order to clear their skirts pioned it, as has the American National 
with OPA and to have the grading done Live Stock Association. 


by an impartial body. Unquestionably, beef grading is here 
It is for that very reason that the to stay. The federal grading service is 
federal grading service must be main- yow giving consideration to certain 
tained. resect “i Fagen ee me be, changes in the rules and definitions, 
an exact science. epends, perhaps it is under. t if anv sub- . . 
to a greater degree than any other type sets ee ae passcetie wel re- Beef Production in Alaska 
of grading, upon the judgment of the uit of this study, all interests will be Referring to the production of bee 
grader. But it is only fair to the re-  jnvited to confer on the subject before in Alaska as “largely a matter of skil 
tailer and the consumer that they should any changes are actually made. Some and judgment on the part of the stock. 
be protected from up-grading; and have contended that the grade names, man,” the Alaska Farmer, in one of its 
equally fair to the packers that they or part of them, could be changed to recent issues, declares the raising of 
should be protected from down-grading. advantage. This is also worthy of con- beef cattle is feasible up north. Th 
The producer is in rather a_ peculiar sideration. But the important thing article points out that abundant grasses, 
situation. Of course he is opposed to now is to get squared away as quickly which are described as comparable jp 
down-grading, which would directly 4, possible for a long pull, with even nutritive values with similar grasses in 
punish him; and while, temporarily, he more consumer confidence in the value the States, can be supplemented to make 
might benefit from up-grading (al- of grading; and with more retailers, the livestock industry one worthy of 


is y * ih es ; ; j j fort. 
though there Is no sure way of know-  gictributors and packers using this serv- consideration and ef ort One factor 
ing how much if any of such unearned causing some concern is said to lie in 


. : ice as a means of protecting their busi- : 
oo ae 88 past the Pana tth ow ness, we venture to predict that in the the — we need gs ow 
Saeceney ant ceeebiat geet? years to come there will be a enbetsn- ‘00t ftechy mature snsly in Ge ate 


; a acs : rol “ading, S80 that they are good for grazing a rela- 
ket for his product. That can be done tial ee 4 the i? ane cress tively short time only. Further studies 
; : : One thing proved during the war was a oe : ; 
only on a basis of fairness and equity : : with a view to reseeding operations may 
that a low grade of beef properly ; 
7. t ed could be sold on its merits be advisable. 
It is therefore extremely gratifying ro ties Sica aie Wiis aa One condition having a vital bearing 
that the federal grading service has ee oe years on the subject is the long Alaskan feed- 
: : ago this fall proved that beyond a 
made such a strong comeback since the 





IT'S A BUSINESS 


Snake charming is a_ business in 
India, where it often becomes neges. 
sary to lure snakes away from herds 
of ,cattle. The cobra is controlled by 
monotonous music and the asp, which 
is deaf, is fascinated by the move. 
ment of some bright object. 
AREJAS VITKAUSKAs, 







































ad on eal ing period, anywhere except for some of 
end of price controls. Some packers *'#@0W OF 4 Goubt. the islands of the Aleutian chain and a 
made half-hearted attempts to by-pass We are not now advocating compul- coastal band on the western side of the 


the federal service but when distribu- sory beef grading. There could be some . Kenai Peninsula. However, “many in- 
tors and retailers were told by certain sound objections, based on the diffi- terior areas are as favorable climatically 
packers that they were no longer going culty of providing the service in all as some of the high ranges of the west- 
to handle federally graded beef, their localities; but the rapid growth of the’ ern states,” according to the editorial, 
response was that they would deal with service makes unnecessary any cam-_ with a consequent necessity for feeding 
someone that did handle it and the cam- paign to promote more widespread use. of cattle from November to May. 











CATTLE NUMBERS—BY GEOGRAPHICAL GROUPS’ 


1947 ———_______—_ ——_—_—_——— 1945 (Revised) 



















Total Milk Milk Beef Beef Total Milk Milk Beef Beef 
Group or Cattle Cattle Cattle Cattle Cattle Cattle Cattle Cattle Cattle Cattle 
Division Calves Total Cows Total Cows Calves Total Cows Total Cows 





















North Atlantic 5,234 4,785 3,381 449 52 5,366 4,903 3,457 463 56 
North Central E, i 
(East. Corn Belt) 13,186 9,663 6,625 3,523 67& 13,513 9,979 6,854 3,534 687 
(Minn., Ia., & Mo.) 11,767 5,916 4,071 5,851 1,373 12,814 6,400 4,441 6,414 1,419 


Total Corn Belt 
(East of Mo. River) 24,956 15,579 10,696 9,374 2,051 26,327 16,379 11,295 9,948 2,106 


South Atlantic 








Exc. Ga. & Fila. 3,171 2,158 1,517 1,009 306 3,263 2,227 1,574 1,036 291 
South Atlantic 

Excl. Tex. & Okla. 8,619 4,671 3,134 3,947 1,682 8,831 4,911 3,327 3,920 1,608 
Georgia & Fla. 2,418 886 547 1,536 774 2,340 857 528 1,483 719 
Total Southern 11,037 5,557 3,681 5,483 2,456 11,171 5,768 3,855 5,403 2,327 
No. Dak., So. Dak., 

Nebr. & Kan. 11,607 3,363 2,189 8,244 2,903 12,932 3,952 2,561 8,980 2,872 
Texas & Okla. 11,478 3,330 2,218 8,148 4,087 12,359 3,711 2,479 8,648 4,192 







11 Western States 13,571 3,698 2,418 9,873 4,505 14,155 3,909 2,549 10,246 4,612 


Total 17 Western = 76 
States 36,656 10,391 6,825 26,265 11,495 39,446 11,572 7,589 27,874 ip 
U. S. Total 81,050 38,469 26,100 42,581 16,360 85,573 40,849 27,770 44,724 16,45 


*This grouping of the cattle population of the country has been worked out for the Producer by F. W. Beier, Jr., western livestock statis- 
tician of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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The $9,000,000 appropriation bill be- 
ing put thro. gh Congress at this writing 


for the campaign against foot-and- 
mouth disesse in Mexico may be only 
the beginning, but that is what we have 
been waiting for. ‘ 


Official talk is of an 18-months cam- 


paign. The longer it takes, the longer | 


our own stockmen will have to worry 
about possible outbreaks here, so every- 
one should do everything possible to ex- 
pedite the work. It may cost more now, 


but it will be cheaper in the long run | 
for everyone—and particularly for | 


Mexico. 
* 

But it will be a long time before Mex- 
ico imports any more bulls from “clean 
zones” in Brazil. Guess we all have 
to learn things the hard way as we pass 
along the trail. 

* * 

Sweden is putting a ban on imports. 
Wants to keep her money at home. 
Things like that, or placing restrictions 
on world trade in one way or another, 


are happening all over the world. Only | 
a dyed-in-the-wool do-gooder and free | 


trader could advocate making new recip- 
rocal (so-called) trade agreements with 
50 per cent tariff cuts under such con- 
ditions. They ought to loan these starry- 
eyed boys to the YMCA and let some 
hard-headed businessmen determine trade 
policy. Apparently we are getting all 


set for the next star performance of | 


Uncle Sam, “Santa Claus to the world.” 


* * 


The Forest Service has blossomed out 
as a full-fledged propaganda agency. Its 
so-called foresters are running wildly 
around stirring up opposition to those 
terrible bills that are supposed to be 
pending in Congress and which, if 
passed, they say would deprive the coun- 
try of the public forests. A prominent 
western senator wrote me recently com- 
menting on a very strange situation 
confronting him: Said he was receiving 


a lot of protests against non-existent 
bills. 


1 th 


Maybe the Forest Service has too 
much money appropriated for its use 
and cannot spend it all for the purpose 
for which it was created. Such a situa- 
tion can be easily remedied. . . . Cut the 
appropriations. 


One more wartime control is to be 
lifted on Apr. 1—the export allocation 
power on heavy hides. Here’s hoping 
We get rid of the remaining controls 
before the next war starts. 
* * 

Special notice! On June 30 there will 
be, or should be, memorial services for 
OPA. It died hard, but the old adage 


again proves true—there’s an end to all 
things, 


April, 1947 
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Member FDIC 


KNOW YOUR VETERINARIAN 


BETTER. HE CAN HELP YOU AVOID MANY LOSSES. 


Your banker can also lead 
you around many financial 
pitfalls. Consult him often. 








MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
EXTRA LETTERS OR For the average farmer, Milking Short- San 


me } 7 FIGURES - 35° EA. horns are unbeatable. Produce 4% 
eS ——— , | 


milk. Have greater carcass value than 
other breeds. Second to none in pro- 
= ducing milk and meat from home- 
coments with set - one pe 10, neage of ink a 
‘ull instructions, all for $4. stpaid. ar tags fae Micaekt loan. oe hs, Sde: $1.00. 
° : . e tal Ing ortborn our: . iX months, ; One year, . 
and gomplete line of supplieg, Write for free catalog, AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN 


grown roughage and grain from your 
farm! Free facts. Or subscribe to Milk- 
; Council Bluffs | go9 West Exchan . 
| ge Avenue, U. S. Yards, Dept. AC-53 
| Breeders Supply ‘Co. lowa ! Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


(Continued from Page 11) 


precaution, the night was divided into 
two watches, one of the captors sitting 
up half of the night and another the 
other half, while the third man had his 
sleep unbroken. Early the following 
morning the start was made down the 
river to the nearest sheriff and jail, 
which they hoped to reach in three or 
four days at the most. But their plans 
were disarranged by the ice in the river. 
For 10 days they followed an ice-jam 
down stream, which moved so slowly 
that before they reached the “C Dia- 
mond” ranch, their provisions were al- 
most exhausted and for two or three 
days they had been living on flour and 
water mixed together and baked. On the 
outskirts of this ranch they found a hut 
with a solitary cowboy and some bron- 
chos. Mr. Roosevelt left his prisoners 
here while he rode to a ranch 15 miles 
away, where he was told he could get 
a wagon for carrying them safely to the 
sheriff at Dickinson. After engaging the 
wagon (a “prairie schooner’) and a 
team of horses, with the ranchman for 
a driver, he returned to the cowboy’s 
hut and his prisoners. 


This is the display which the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board featured at the last International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago. It served as a concrete illustration of the impor- 
In America, where broiled steak, 
for example, is followed by properly balanced vegetable and 
other food elements in a typical meal, the height average is 
67.5 inches; weight average, 154 pounds; life expectancy, 64 
In Australia, where stuffed shoulder of lamb heads 
the menu shown, 68 inches is the average height; 170 pounds 
the average weight, and 65 years the life expectancy. The 
Chinese diet, where rice, flour and vegetables take precedence 
over meat, produces an average height of 63 inches; average 
weight of. 120 pounds, and life expectancy of 30 years. India, 
where almost no animal products are used, and where vege- 
tables form the basic menu, shows a height average among 


tance of meat in the diet. 


years. 
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A Risky Trip 


The next day he walked the prisoners 


. with Dow and Sewall as assistant guards 


to the ranchman’s house and loaded 
them into the schooner. Then he dis- 
missed Sewall and Dow and sent them 
back up the river with the boats. The 
start for Dickinson and the jail was 
made with Mr. Roosevelt on foot behind 
the wagon with his cocked gun over his 
shoulder. He knew that the only way to 
prevent the men from overpowering 
him was to remain out of their reach 
and to keep his gun ready. The trail over 
the prairie was a track of deep mud and 
progress was slow. 

Night overtook the party at a small 
hut, where they stopped. The prisoners 
were put into the upper bunk, from 
which it would not be easy for them to 
get out, and Mr. Roosevelt mounted 
guard over them, seated with his back 
against the cabin door all night, fight- 
ing sleep. It was one armed man against 
three desperadoes and the _ possible 
treachery of his own physical exhaus- 
tion. The one man with the gun rem- 
mained master of the situation. He got 
his prisoners into the wagon all right in 
the morning and followed them into 
town on foot, arriving there about six 


“FOOD-AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN OUR LIVES 


Sources of Protein in the Daily.Diets of Four Nations 


total. 


the people of 64 inches; a weight average of 110 pounds, and 
a life expectancy of only 27 years. A statistical break-down of 
the diets of these various countries shows beef leads other 
meats consumed in both the United States and Australia. A 
week’s supply of food for an average man, based on per capita 
consumption as given in the world food survey made by t e 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
includes, for the United States, 47.9 ounces of all meats (beef, 
lamb, pork, poultry), with beef constituting 19.4 ounces of e 
In Australia, this average meat consumption (deel; 
lamb and mutton, fresh pork, ham and bacon, p 1 
totals 79.2 ounces; in this case, also, beef leads, with 42. 
ounces. China averages a weekly per capita consumption 0 
7.1 ounces of meat (pork, mutton, beef, chicken), 
consumes only 4.6 ounces of meat; i. e., lamb and poultry. 


o’clock in the afternoon, completely ey. 
hausted after 36 hours without Sleep 
He turned them over to the sheriff With 
a statement of the charge against them, 
Then, after making up his lost sleep 
he returned to his ranch, satisfied that 
he had established his reputation for 
taking care of his own property, 

These three prisoners were the las 
of the gang of outlaws the expulsion of 
whom from that part of the country 
had been begun some time before the 
skiff was stolen. A meeting of cattle. 
men had been held in the freight sheg 
at Medora to form an organization for 
their mutual protection against the ma. 
rauders. It had been openly hinted that 
a certain deputy sheriff was in collusion 
with the outlaws. The deputy was pres. 
ent at the meeting. 

After the preliminaries of the organ. 
ization, it is said that Mr. Roosevelt rose 
in his place and addressed the deputy, 
He openly accused the man of dishon- 
esty and incompetency and, ignoring the 
menace of the officer’s revolver, the 
handle of which was projecting above 
his belt, he expressed his scorn of him 
as a man unworthy and unfit for the 
office which he held. The disappearance 
of the next cow, he said, might be the 
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signal for © laring the corrupt officer’s 


office vaca and it was not without the | 
pale of pos lity that certain of Roose- 
yelt’s friends, whom he might be un- 
able to rest: -.n, might invoke the assist- 
ance of a :. pe or a Winchester in pro- 
tecting the:s herds from depredations. 
In the hist of that part of the coun- 
try such a speech had never been heard 
before. Fev men would have had the 
courage to ike such an accusation in 
such a company, and many of those 
present hel’! their breath till they saw 
that the accused man dared not retaliate. 
He sat with downcast head and said not 
a word; but his prestige was gone for- 
ever, and it was not long before another 
deputy succeeded him. Thereafter the 
ranchmen of the Kildeer Mountain re- 
gion came to have a serene feeling, as 


they turned into their blankets at night, 


that their herds of cows would not di- 


minish before morning. 

From that time on, Roosevelt’s posi- 
tio in the West was one of distinction 
among the men of the plains. His real 
business among these men was raising 
cattle and caring for them on the 
plains, and if anything could have raised 
him in their estimation it was the dis- 
play of nerve which he never lacked. 

It seemed to make no difference that 
men “were supposed to go about with 
their fingers on the triggers of their 
guns;” Roosevelt never hesitated to 
stand up to those who boasted of several 
notches on the handles of their revol- 
vers. The editor of the Bad Lands Cow- 


boy had told of a scene of this kind | 
which took place in his office, where | 


Mr. Roosevelt used to drop in and gos- 
sip with his widely scattered neighbors. 
He had listened with manifest disgust to 
the low talk of one of the most noted 
“bad men” in the country, on the oc- 
casion which the editor had recalled. 


Calling A Bluff 


Mr. Roosevelt knew that this man had 
well earned his repute for badness and 
was always ready to shoot things up 
on the least provocation. Nevertheless, 
when he was thoroughly tired of the 
man’s tales, it did not occur to him to 
be afraid to say so. On the contrary, he 
looked him straight in the eye and, 
speaking in a low voice and “skinning 
his teeth,” said, “Jim, I like you; but 
you are the nastiest talking man I ever 
heard.” This candor took the breath 
away from the men who were sitting 
around the office, and every eye was on 
Jim’s right hand to see if he would pull 
his gun. Instead of that, they saw a 
Sheepish look come into his hard face, 
and heard him say, in a tone of apology: 
‘I don’t belong in your outfit, Mr. 
Roosevelt, and I am not beholden to you 
for anything. All the same, I don’t mind 
Saying that mebbe I’ve been a little too 
free with my mouth.” Jim knew that 
he had been told the truth for once, and 
without fear and without malice. He al- 
ways remembered it to the credit of the 


man who had dared to speak what he | 


thought, and remained a loyal friend of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


April, 1947 
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Amazing Automatic Currier treats livestock 
automatically. Kills lice, grubs, wolves, wavers, “ 
ticks, flies, mange mites. Cattle treat themselves all 
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Watch those LIVESTOCK trends! 


This is especially necessary in times of uncertainty—such as 
the present unsettled period. Keep posted—with the twice- 
monthly releases from the 
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There were other things in this west- 
ern life besides taming bullies and defy- 
ing negligent officials. On the round-up 
Mr.: Roosevelt endured all sorts of hard- 
ships with his men, riding all day and 
sleeping on the ground at night. On one 
rainy night he was awakened by the re- 
port that his cattle were being driven 
before the storm and were in danger of 
stampeding. Every man rushed to his 
horse, saddled him and rode to the herd, 
hoping to head it off. But the storm 
raged and the cattle continued to re- 
treat before it, at first slowly; then, as 
the thunder grew louder, the animals 
began to show terror, and it was not 
long before the men were riding for 
their lives in front of the stampeding 
brutes. 


A vivid flash of lightning revealed an 
empty corral not far away, and Mr. 
Roosevelt shouted to the two men near 
him to make an opening into it, while 
he tried to guide the cattle around to it. 
By the time two sections of the fence 
were down Roosevelt dashed through on 
his horse, with the maddened animals 
at his heels, and he barely escaped 
through a narrow opening at the other 
side. The herd was saved with the ex- 
ception of a few animals that were 
trampled to death in the struggle to 
get through the break in the fence. Then 
the ranch-owner and his men rolled 
themselves in their blankets and went 
to sleep again. 


Mr. Roosevelt not only stood the test 
when it was a question of presence of 
mind or of physical endurance, but also 
when it was a question of public spirit. 
It was while on a hunting trip with three 
other men that he fought a fire on a 
cattle range all one night that he might 
save the grass of his own and his neigh- 
bor’s cattle. He had noticed the fire in 
the morning away to the southward, and 
thought it was too far away to be of 
concern to him; but in the afternoon he 
was surprised to see it bursting out not 
more than a mile away. 


After he and his companions had 
vainly striven to turn the course of the 
flames he rode off to seek a way of es- 
cape. However, the fire was moving so 
rapidly, he saw, that their only way out 
would be cut off before they could reach 
it. He hastened back to the men and the 
hunting wagon which he found on the 
lee of a damp stretch of ground, where 
the men were busily engaged in beating 
down the grass so that when the fire 
passed around the place it might not eat 
back to where they were. They suc- 
ceeded in saving their belongings, as 
the fire went around them, as they had 
planned. 


When the wind went down at sunset 
they killed a stray steer and split the 
carcass open down the center. They 
dragged one half of this to the fire, 
which was now eating its way slowly 
along in a line not much broader than 
the length of the steer’s body. A pass- 
ageway was beaten through the flames 
to the dry grass on the other side and 
one of the horses forced through with 
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a rope attached to one end of the car- 
cass. The other end of the carcass was 
attached to another horse, so that the 


bergh, president of the American Mex 
Institute; Norris K. Carnes, gener 
manager of the Central Cooperative As. 


value of 
letter refe 
of price 






wet and bloody flesh might be dragged sociation; Howard Hill, vice-prsident of § date of | 
along the ground, extinguishing the the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation: C ; should be 
flames. Mr. Roosevelt rode one of the Weymouth, president of the Texas oad roducts.” 
horses and one of his men the other, Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asgoj, | The hit 
while the two remaining men walked be- tion; P. E. Williams of Florida, member also the 

hind and stamped out what few sparks of the American National’s legislatin American 
were left. They continued till the flesh committee; G. N. Winder, past preside | Wesley E 
was worn off the bones and the back- of the National Wool Growers, and Wj, J institute, 


bone broken. Then they got the other liam H. Yungclas, head of the American moval of 





half of the carcass and used it up the Pork Producers. Also appointed wer § ing the ¥ 

same way, working all night, and then C. B. Denman, agricultural counsel for | were nece 

stopping only because they were com- the National Association of Food fied in p 
pletely exhausted. Chains; Dr. G. H. Hart, chief of th 

(To Be Concluded) animal husbandry division at California's The ex} 

College of Agriculture; Arthur jp | men’s ant 

Maurer of Kansas City. of export 

* * nounceme 

In early March the Committee on Ip. cattle Zz 

. cattle hic 

terstate and Foreign Commerce of the 

. . . Senat d-S. 110, th : be remov 

The American National Live Stock As- enate approved: s. » the Bulwinkle effective 


bill, which would exempt carriers from 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws for 
engaging in rate-making, safety and ef. 
ficiency agreements. At that time the 
similar bill in the House was pending 
before its commerce committee. 

On Feb. 24 the Senate appropriation > 
committee unanimously reported the bill The SPCA is working to get the 28- 
appropriating $9,000,000 for starting the hour law changed so that livestock in 
Mexican program. F. E. Mollin, execu- transit would have to be fed at intervals 
tive secretary, testified for the Ameri- not greater than 24 hours. 
can National; Judge Joe Montague for * * 


the Texas group, A. W. Gilliam for the PACKERS ASK THAT HIDE 


sociation is submitting several recom- 
mendations in connection with appoint- 
ments to the livestock advisory commit- 
tee on the Mexicon foot-and-mouth out- 
break. 


* * 
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American Meat a RESTRICTIONS BE DROPPED ME! 
The USDA has announced member- R. G. Thomas, president of the Ohio | Edgar ¢ 
ship of the livestock advisory committee Independent Meat Packers Association, | YS!" | 
which will assist in development of has written an open letter deploring | P@™tmen 
plans for work under the recently en- “the government’s policy of prohibiting | "" 
acted Research and Marketing Act of the export of American hides, which de- | Some of 
1946. Among those named to the live- nies to our producers of hides the world | ee" &x 
stock group are Frank S. Boice of Son- market which at the moment, is at least | ‘YS 
oita, Ariz., former president of the 50 per cent above our domestic market to the | 
American National; Wesley MHarden- . thus artificially depressing the a 
known 
export 
consiste 
bers of 
States 
the Un: 
Labrad 
ban on 
was pl: 
produc’ 
so tha’ 
go to 
remain 
United 
Canad: 
Witt 
: tle,” a 
x otherv 
i. are th 
Members of the Mexican-United States agricultural commission which met } States 
on Mar. 6 at Washington to plan a cooperative campaign for the control and eradi- § rious | 
cation of foot-and-mouth disease in North America. Here shown (left to right): | igrees 
Dr. Jose Figueroa, Mexican department of animal industry; Dr. Fernando Camarg®, BREE 
chief, Mexican division of scientific investigations; Leslie A. Wheeler, chairman, 
U. S. section and director, USDA office of foreign agricultural relations; Licenciado Sho: 
Oscar Flores, chairman of the Mexican section and under secretary of anima Her 
industry. Drs. Flores, Figueroa and Camargo are all with Mexico’s ministry ° Ang 
agriculture and development. Members of the United States section not shown are Gall 
Dr. W. V. Lambert, administrator, USDA agricultural research administration, a0 
J. Barnard Gibbs, agricultural attache, U. S. Embassy, Mexico City 
April 
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American product.” The 
co this as an “indirect form 
g in violation of the man- 


yalue of th 
letter refer: 
of price fix!» 


date of Congress that price fixing 
should be t minated on meat and meat 
roducts.” he 

The hide exporting restrictions are 
also the subject of a release by the 
American Meat Institute at Chicago. 
Wesley Hardenbergh, president of the 
institute, has advocated immediate re- 
moval of these controls on hides. “Dur- 
ing the war,” he states, “such controls 
were necessary; but they are not justi- 
fied in peacetime.” 

oH, 

The export policy committee met stock- 
men’s and packers’ demand for removal 


of export controls on hides in its an- 
nouncement of Mar. 21 that heavy wet 
cattle hides, leathers made from heavy 
cattle hides and dry cattle hides would 
be removed from export license control 
effective Apr. 1. 


LIVESTOCK REPORT 
The whole affair was a toss-up, 
As under the fence he was rolled; 
wool shirt was 


He’d forgotten his 
scarlet 
And cattle were now de-controlled. 


—HowarD HAYNEs. 





CANADA'S MEAT 


HE SUBJECT OF CANADIAN 

MEAT IS TREATED extensively by 
Edgar C. Henning of the foodstuffs di- 
vision, commodities branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, in the publica- 
tion “Industrial Reference Service.” 
Some of the “meatier” paragraphs have 
been excerpted from this article as con- 
veying information of general interest 
to the readers of the PRODUCER: 

Laying the background for the story, 
Mr. Henning points up the already 
known facts about Canada’s pre-war 
export trade in cattle and beef, which 
consisted mainly of fairly large num- 
bers of cattle destined for the United 
States and small amounts of beef for 
the United Kingdom, Newfoundland and 
Labrador, as well as for the States. The 
ban on cattle exports to this country 
was placed with the coming of war and 
production was substantially increased 
so that larger quantities of beef could 
go to England. These restrictions have 
remained in effect post-war because the 
United Kingdom will require all the beef 
Canada can spare, probably into 1948. 

With the exception of “Canadian cat- 
tle,” a distinct breed of black animals 
otherwise similar to Jerseys, the breeds 
are the same as those of the United 
States, The relative- importance of va- 
rious breeds is roughly indicated by ped- 
igrees recorded in 1942: 


BREED PEDIGREES 
SIN 9c Bo oe nt dein 2 12,960 
REE IEE aE 10,945 
I hg a ik a Gat ee 3,403 

aE Ne 24 
I i a a 27,332 
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This sales column is carried as a service to both buyer and advertiser. When 
writing for information or catalogs, mention that you “saw it in the PRODUCER." 
Sellers, on the other hand, should take advantage, at small cost, of sales listings 
in this medium. 
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Auction sale at ranch 12 miles NE of Britton, starting at 12:30 
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Annual Auction—Dayton, Wyo.—June 12. 8 Herd Bull Pros- 
pects—52 Bred Heifers Representing Top Hereford Herd Bulls 


Sale at the Ranch—12:00 Noon . 
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IIS a eiinessitlntniacatettcceewntacta 15,617 
NRT IN 55 ett 9,910 
Gases a Pg ee ee, 2,371 
Canadian cattle ..............:.:..... 988 
AGRE OU oo ick ie 514 
BeOwit: SWS 5 cise oa 66 

Detee ING eos Se 29,466 


In relation to population, Canada’s 
cattle numbers have declined from 1.05 
per capita in 1901 to 0.74 in 1941. In 
relation to occupied land, also, there has 
been a decline, chiefly because of in- 
creased grain growing in the prairie 
provinces. 

The cattle population appears to have 
reached the peak of the cycle in June, 
1945, when there were 10,758,600 on 
farms compared with 10,346,000 in June 
1944; 9,665,000 in June 1943, and an 
average of 8,581,000 in 1930-39. Num- 
bers have started to decline from the 
peak, being reported at 9,960,800 on Dec. 
1, 1945. 


Early development of the cattle busi- 
ness in Canada centered the dairy ani- 
mals in the east and beef herds in the 
west. Many western cattle are shipped 


WARREN HEREFORD RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Mont. 


Auction sale June 13 at the ranch on U. S. Highway 10 S. Featuring the 
service of Proud Star, WHR Proud Princeps 9th and Sun Star Domino ist, 
$15,000 Sunland bull. Offering 65 females and 1 herd bull. 


For the catalog write C. K. Warren, Warren Hereford Ranch, 
P. O. Box 311, Deer Lodge, Montana 


R. E. Leone, Sale Manager 



















during the latter half of the year to 
eastern Canada, chiefly to Ontario, for 
feeding or for immediate slaughter and 
shipment abroad. 

Federally inspected slaughter of cat- 
tle and calves reached an all-time high 
during 1945 when 2,603,000 animals were 
handled. This number compared with 
2,015,000 in 1944; 1,615,000 in 1943, and 
an average of 1,294,000 in 1930-39. 
Slaughter is expected to continue at a 
high rate because of increased demands 
both at home and abroad. 

Hog production in Canada kept pace 
with population increases up to 1921, 
after which time it soared rapidly 
ahead, advancing from about 0.39 hogs 
per capita to 0.62 in 1942. It did not ex- 
pand, however, in relation to farm land. 
In 1901 there were 3.7 hogs per 100 
acres; in 1942, 2.9. 

The sheep industry in Canada is con- 
sidered relatively unimportant. Domes- 
tic demand for lamb and mutton is quite 
small, averaging annually about five 
pounds per capita. However, sheep and 
lamb carcasses are being exported to 
Britain in fairly large numbers. 
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Neckyoke 


Jones 
Says: 





Me an’ my ol’ pardner, Grease- 
wood, we seen where the Americun 
Meat Institoot is goin’ to start tellin 
folks that they should eat more meat, 
an’ it seems like a purty fine idee. 
When the Genrul Motors makes a lot 
of autymobiles, they don’t set aroun’ 
an’ wait fer the price to go down; 
they git out an’ sell ’em. It looks like 
folks could stand a little more eatin’, 
espeshully eatin’ meat. Ol’ Adolph 
Hitler et nothin’ but asparagus an’ 
spinich an’ who the hell would want 
to be like that feller? Noboddy sed 
what Unkle Joey Staleen eats—but 
some fellers think he eats his meat 
raw, with no salt, like a Injun. Now 
take these city fellers, fer instunce. 
They git up in the mornin’ an’ sip 
some oringe juce an’ a lady finger. 
How’s a feller goin’ to do a day’s 
work on that kinda chuck? 


Our red brother was a 100 per cent 
meat eater—exceptin onct in a while 
when he dug up a few Injun turnips 
or had a few chokecherries or buffalo 
berries. He lived to be a ripe ol’ age— 
providin’ some other tribesman didden 
dry gulch him. The soljers didden lick 
him. It was the hide hunter who 
killed off the buffalo that roasted 
his taters fer him. It was when they 
put him on a reservation an’ started 
feedin’ him carrots an’ string beans 
that he become plumb harmless. 

Jest ask any cowman if you don’t 
need good red meat most of the time, 
or try livin offen ham n’ bakin fer a 
long spell an’ see how you feel! It 
ain’t like ol’ Jess Dawson who went 
to the city, an’ got awful homesick. 
He was feelin’ lower down than a 
badger’s stummick an’ he went into a 
caffey an’ set -there lookin’ at the 
meen’u. When the waiter comes up 
an’ asts what the order is, ol’ Jess sez, 
“Gimme some of that there beef 
stew—an’ a few kind words.” The 
waiter goes out an’ comes back with 
the stew an’ sets it down. “There’s 
your beef stew,” he sez, “an’ if you 
want kind words—dont eat it!” 

If the American Meat Institoot 
kin git folks back to eatin American 
meals agin, they shore deserve a lot 
of credit. Mebbe the reason why 
Great Britain is throwin’ in her hand 
is they ain’t gittin’ enough meat. If 
we would send meat over to the 
Greeks an’ Turkeys an’ them other 
countries, like as not all the trubbel 
would be over. When you git your 
account of sale on a shipment of beef 
cattel an’ they take off a few cents 
fer advertisin’ you kin bet you’ve 
made a good investment.—F. H. 8S. 
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ATE IN FEBRUARY AND EARLY 
in March, the cattle market worked 
unevenly higher but by the middle of 
March slaughter classes took a turn 
downward. Grain - fed 
steers and heifers 
predominated at most 
of the markets al- 
though the _ percent- 
age grading choice 
was unusually small. 
Yields have been 
disappointing, and 
this was particularly 
true of cows which 
frequently yielded at 
least 2 per cent less 
than estimated. Snow- 
storms and_inclem- 
ent weather have 
hampered the feeders, and feedlot op- 
erators have been complaining about 
cattle not gaining. 

Future price trends are uncertain as 
the signs are so mixed that guesses on 
the market ahead are varied. Probably 
there are just as many anticipating a 
lower market as there are expecting a 
higher deal. World conditions and the 
domestic industrial situation will be the 
governing factors of the trend during 
the next few months. 


Despite current uncertainty, the buy- 
ing always increases on every break, 
giving evidence that packers are able 
to move the meat. Dressed prices also 
have been irregular but apparently meat 
consumption is holding up well despite 
high retail price levels. 

Again in February, the slaughter of 
cattle and calves under federal inspec- 
tion showed increase. Cattle slaughter 
was up about 128,000, and calf slaughter 
gained nearly 95,000. On the other hand, 
hog slaughter fell off over 800,000 from 
a year ago, while the sheep and lamb 
slaughter was down more than 900,000. 

There has been only a moderate move- 
ment of cattle out of the Southwest, but 
as we come to the spring season this 
movement will increase. Currently, most 
buyers are after cattle with weight, and 
very few are ready for thin, light re- 
placement stock. 

The Corn Belt has a fairly good sup- 
ply of cattle on feed and has been mar- 
keting freely, while feeders in northern 
Colorado are making less than normal 
replacements. Prices of practically all 
grades and classes of stockers and feed- 
ers are abnormally high, yet there seems 
to be a demand in excess of supplies. 


Mr. French 


General Price Rise 


Generally speaking, most classes of 
cattle rose in price for five consecutive 
weeks, but the market started down the 
second week of February. Local buyers 
at most of the markets were good buy- 
ers at prevailing levels, and quite fre- 
quently they had plenty of competition 
from shippers who usually wanted cattle 
grading good or better. 

Despite the late 


weakness, beef 


MARKETS OF THE MONTH . . . ByH. W. Freng 





steers at mid-March at Chicago wer 
steady to $1 higher, with those above 
1,100 pounds showing the most Strength 
Heifers were largely 50 cents to ‘ 
higher than a month earlier. Cows looked 
mainly 25 to 50 cents higher although 
high good kinds gained more, while 
canners and cutters were chiefly $1 
higher. Beef bulls which a month earlier 
were hard to move advanced mostly §] 
and sausage bulls, in broad demand te 
several months, rose another 25 to 50 
cents. 





Veal calves have not been so plentify| 
although the supply is on the increase 
and should expand considerably at Chi. 
cago within a month. Apparently prices 
reached a top-heavy stage because buy. 
ers became bearish and forced prices 
mostly $1 to $3 lower, most of the heavy 
calves showing $1 advance as such of. 
ferings did not enjoy much of the earlier 
upturn on those of a vealer type. 

Some choice 1,250-pound steers topped 
at $30, and a fair quota made $29 to 
$29.75 although, during the second week 
of February, nothing had finish enough 
to pass $29 and very little scored $28 
and higher. Most of the medium to good 
steers for the month cleared at $21 to 
$25.50. Long yearlings did not pass $28 
and light yearlings topped at $27. 

Choice heifers topped at $26 and a 
few others made $24.50 to $25.50, while 
the bulk grading good to choice scored 
$23 to $24 and many medium offerings 
landed at $19 to $21. Outstanding cows 
not carrying much age and of strictly 
good grade made $18 to $18.50 and a 
few reached $19, but most of the medium 
to good scored $13.50 to $16.50 and com- 
mon sold around . $13. 

It was largely a .$10 to $12.25 mar- 
ket for canners and cutters, yet cut- 
ters often scored $12.50 to $12.75 and at 
times only few light canners went be- 
low $11. Not many sausage bulls passed 
$17 and very few bulls went above 
$16.75. Early in the month many good 
to choice vealers sold at $26 to $28 but 
on the close the practical top on choice 
was $26 as final sales were at the low 
point. 


Around the Markets 


Replacement cattle were in light sup- 
ply at Chicago, and suitable offerings 
were light to moderate at most of the 
other markets. Killers took anything 
with any degree of covering at all mar- 
kets, leaving very little for the feeder 
buyers except the thinner cattle, few of 
which were very high in the good grade. 
Country demand was broad, and each 
week stockers and feeders were quickly 
absorbed. 


According to trade reports, cattle i 
the producing areas are in strong hands 
and producers are in no mood to sell 
where buyers are inclined to bearishness: 
Many buyers are on hand regularly at 
the public market centers, and the 
country auction sales are well attended. 
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DUCER 


Chicago reported most stocker and 
feeder stecrs at mid-March 50 cents to 
$1.50 highey, and in some instances the 


gain meas -d even more. She stock on 
country account was quoted largely $1 
higher than a month earlier, while 
calves showed at least that much upturn. 


Although toe slaughter classes softened 

near the close, there was a very firm 

yndertone on replacement stock through- 
t. 

eddie to good stocker and feeder 

steers sold at $16.50 to $19.50, while 

calves and short yearlings made $20. 


Choice fleshy feeder steers made $21.50 
and around the middle of March some 
choice yearlings sold as high as $22. 
Outside of Chicago there were many 
sales of fleshy feeders from 850 pounds 
up that passed $22, some points report- 
ing $22.50 to $22.60 on choice. 

Around the circuit, good to choice 
steer calves made $18.50 to $21 and 
some reached $21.75, while at Denver 
there were some choice 400-pound mixed 
steer and heifer calves as high as $22. 
Many cows went to the country at $11 
to $13.50, and young kinds made $14 to 
$14.50. Yearling heifers frequently sold 
at $17 to $19 and some around 700 
pounds and fleshy reached $20.25. 

Composite average cost of stocker and 
feeder steers at Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 
City and St. Paul for February stood at 
$18.45, $4.36 higher than a year ago, 
with average weight down 25 pounds. 
Beef steers out of first hands at Chi- 
cago during the last week of February 
averaged $22.64, or $6.48 higher than a 
year earlier although good grade was 
little more than half as numerous as a 
year ago, while medium was over twice 
as numerous. 


Hog Market 


Continued light ‘receipts featured the 
hog market, and substantially higher 
prices prevailed. The $30 hog predicted 
by many for March arrived ahead of 
schedule during the last week in Febru- 
ary. Immediately the market reacted, 
and during the first half of March 
nothing passed $29.50. At mid-March, 
the top was $28.50, standing 50 cents 
above the month’s low spot. 

Closing prices at Chicago as compared 
with mid-February were $1 to $2.75 
higher on barrows and gilts, most 
classes showing $1.75 to $2.25 upturn. On 
the other hand, sows advanced $2.75 to 
$3, late sales of good to choice ranging 
from $24.50 to $25.25. 

Going into March, the percentage of 
sows at most markets was about the 
Same as a year ago. Average weight 
of all hogs at the principal market was 
only slightly above a year ago. Demand 
for feeder pigs at auction sales at the 
public market where such offerings 
Were available was stepped up materi- 
ally, and even buyers of bred sows are 
on the increase. A determined effort is 
being made to get back into the feeding 
and raising of hogs. 

Lambs : 

Contracting of feeder and fat lambs in 

the West has been showing considerable 
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in California are under contract for 
March .and April delivery at $21 to $22 | 
some stipulating a minimum of 60 
pounds. Some bands of mixed fats and 
feeders were taken at $18 to $19. In the | 
western part of Montana, contracts call 
for $16 to $17 for fall delivery. It is 
estimated that 60 per cent of the lambs 
in the Rawlins and Rock Springs areas 
of Wyoming already are under con- 
tract, mostly to northern Colorado feed- 
ers, with several strings at $16.50 to 
$16.75 and some small bands at $16 to 
$16.25. 


Some wooled yearling ewes in Nevada 
were under contract at $19 per head, 
and possibly 15,000, running ages, were 
reported at $16 to $16.75 in the Ely 
area, largely for mid-April delivery. 
Two-year-olds in Montana were reported 
at $20 and bred ewes, to lamb in April, 
at $14. 

Approximately 320,000 lambs were in 
the feedlots of northern Colorado, the 
Arkansas Valley and the Scottsbluff 
areas at the middle of March, or over 
200,000 less than a year ago. Fed 
lambs from these and other areas have 
been moving to market moderately, and 
not many wheatfield lambs are left for 
shipment. It will not be long before 
spring lambs will show some volume, 
some markets already reporting initial 


volume. Many bands of slaughter lambs | 
| 


shipments. Not many shorn lambs are | 


appearing. 
The early spring lamb crop for the 


sixth successive year was smaller than | 


a year earlier. The decrease, estimated 
at 7 per cent, 
crop in over two decades. The number 
of lambs saved is lower than last year 
but is above average. Marketings be- 
fore July 1 this year probably will be 
smaller than last year, when subsidy 
payments in effect to June 30 of last 
year induced producers to market early. 


Weather and feed conditions to Mar. 1 
in the early lambing states were varied 
but slightly favorable. February weather 
brought improvement to prospects in 
California, and maintained a good out- 
look for most sections of the Pacific 
Northwest. It was too cold to promote 
new grass and grain pastures in Texas 
and in the southeastern states. 


Following the late February rise in 
fat lamb prices, the opening March level 
soared to the highest point of the year, 
the market finally 


check. Many of the lambs are carrying 
excess weight, yet these when showing 
high finish continue to sell at or near 
the top. 

Slaughter lamb prices at mid-March 
were 50-75 cents higher than a month 
earlier. Ewes have not only been com- 
paratively scarce at Chicago but have 
been almost absent at some of the mar- 
kets; prices rose 75 cents to $1 and are 
closing at the year’s high point. 

Late in February when best lambs 
scored $24.15 there were some 119-pound 
offerings at $23.90 which a short time 


indicates the smallest | 


reacting slightly. | 
Supplies have not been liberal and ship- | 
per competition kept the late decline in | 


TWO MOST 


POPULAR BOOKS 


“Our Equine Friends:” 


History, description and illustrations of 
all breeds. 


“Training Riding Horses:”’ 
Tells methods used in breaking and train- 
ing riding horses, as done on four out- 
standing western ranches; 75 illustrations. 

HORSE and MULE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 





LIVESTOCK 
DEPARTMENT 


Keyed to the Needs 
of the West! 


The Central is part and par- 
cel of the West... we know 
your problems and are in a 
position to help you solve 
them. The sound, friendly 
counsel of Hank Mitchell is 
available without obligation. 


Our complete credit and fi- 
nancial facilities are yours... 
farm and livestock loans at 
rates and terms designed to 
encourage development of 
the West’s leading industry. 


= 


Write, phone or 
stop by the bank 
... get together 
with us now! 

* 


HENRY D. 
“HANK” MITCHELL © 
Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
FARM & LIVESTOC 
DEPARTMENT 


eee 


BE 
& Trust Company 


15th and Arapahoe Sts., Denver, Colorado 


Commodity Credit Corporation Lending 
realy 






























































































































































































earlier could not beat $23. Early in 
March the top soared to $24.50 and the 
bulk grading medium to good went at 
$22.25 to $23.50. Around the middle of 
March good to choice sold largely at 
$23.50 to $23.75 although some made 
$24 and medium to good were to be had 
at $21 to $23. 

Good to choice shorn lambs with No. 
2 pelts went at $21.50, while fall shorn 
during the highest week landed at 
$22.50 to $23.50. Yearling wethers were 
in limited supply, with sales usually at 
$19.50 to $20. Good to choice 120- to 
134-pound slaughter ewes scored $10.50 
but little else passed $10 and most sales 
were at $8.75 to $9.50. Common western 





COLD SHOULDERED 


When the frost is on the pitchfork, 
And hay is piled in stacks, 
It is time for bunkhouse loafers 
To complain of aching backs. 
—HOWARD HAYNES. 





bucks went at $5.75 to $6 and young 
offerings reached $9. 


Feeders and shearers have been ac- 
tive buyers all month and cost soared 
to new high levels. The supply was light 
at Chicago, and moderate elsewhere. 
Corn Belt men are reported as the big- 
gest buyers and fleshy, weighty lambs 
are getting the call. Good but not heavy 
feeder lambs at Chicago sold at $21 to 
$21.25, and fleshy good to choice kinds 
with weight made $22.25 to $22.35. 
Omaha reported a top of $23.25, some 
reaching $23 at St. Paul, $22.75 at 
Sioux City and $22.60 at Kansas City. 


Choice 83-pound Kansas spring lambs 
at Kansas City sold for slaughter at 
$25, medium to good of similar weight 
at Denver making $21 and good to 


choice at Fort Worth selling at $21 to 
$23.50. These were the first sales of the 
season in this category. 
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Angus Cattle Company 


VALUABLE FOOT-MOUTH BOOK 


“Keep out- Foot-and-Mouth Disease,” 
published in 1944 by F. E. Mollin, execu- 
tive secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association, contains a 
wealth of background material on the 
foot-mouth disease subject. The 32-page 
booklet reviews the several outbreaks in 
the United States and tells about the 
disease in other countries, its nature, 
sources of infection and methods of 
eradication. Copies are free: Write 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 





\, 


REDUCTION of cattle numbers on 
ranges has been suggested to western 
cattlemen in a 1947 production outlook 
report published by the USDA. Antici- 
pation of coming drouth threats makes 
such action advisable, according to the 
release, since high cattle numbers “are 
pushing to the limit ranges which have 
grown abundant feed through many 
years of favorable weather.” Re-seed- 
ing of summer-fall ranges, particularly 
in the intermountain area, is recom- 
mended. 


DOWN IN LOUISVILLE, Ky., next De- 
cember will be held the second annual 
Bourbon beef show at which only cattle 
fed on distillers’ dried grains or dis- 
tillers’ dried solubles will be displayed. 
The show boasts two major awards of 
$1,000 each. 


TELEPHONE TABOR 5602 


DENVER, COLORADO 


We are thinking of the rangeman when we buy commercial Angus females. That 
is why you can find in our herds animals that will please you for replacement 
or foundation stock at prices comparable with the quality desired. 


Plan to inspect our offerings and write 
or call us for complete information. 












PRICED LOW FOR QUICK SALE 


PUREBRED HEREFORD BULLS FROM SELECT 
REGISTERED CATTLE 


— 30 two’s and 30 yearlings — 
STRICTLY RANGE RAISED; EXCEPTIONALLY RUGGED AND BLOCKY 


For Appointment . . . Phone 257 Santa Ynez or Write 
Glenn Buell, Buellton, Californic 



































LARGE INCREASES in purebred iy, J soup Stoc 
stock importation are reported by the § cass may 
Department of Agriculture. Importa. § frozen fc 
tions —— 1946 comprised: 27,067 egy. 
tle; 3,101 sheep; 1,192 swine; 139 horse. # .. 
902 dogs and a few goats and cats, Mos, Login 
of the imports were from Canada but dar a 
other countries, including the Island of been - 
Jersey, were represented. A shipmen ming 
of 74 head of cattle from there was the best - 
first since the war. Cattle imports wer ket sist 
mainly Holstein-Friesians, Ayrshires anj = os 
Jerseys. tablish 
common 
THE WYOMING Agricultural Extension, 
Service, which has been losing many of | THERE 
its specialists and county agents, finds | the acr 
it harder and harder to replace them, | classifie: 
Most of the men who resign are going } 1,809,480 
to jobs that pay more money. Reflect. } acres; ¢ 
ing on the matter, the director of the} acres; ¢ 
extension service said that “Until we are | 562,563 : 
in position to meet salary competition, | 462 acre 
we cannot hold resourceful personnel,” } acres; ¥ 
acres; a 
LITTLE CHANGE is expected this year 
in the world meat output, according to FORTY 
the office of foreign agricultural rela- it he 
tions, USDA. Production, which last | ociat 
year slightly topped that of 1945, will — 
show de 
probably be about the same or somewhat £ show 
larger this year, a survey of principal : i sk 
meat producing countries indicates. peg t 
ABOUT 26,000,000 more meat animals 
were marketed annually in the 1942-46 Juani! 
period than in the previous five years, | well, ov 
1937-41. According to the National Live | ger an 
Stock and Meat Board, source of the | says of 
recently tabulated statistics, the nation’s | “I was 
livestock growers and feeders sent a } and on, 
total of approximately 693,000,000 cat- | but I've 
tle, hogs and sheep to market—an aver- 5 age 
age of about 380,000 meat animals every intellige 
24 hours. ful help 
en to step 
FROM several counties in Florida have | him—h« 
come reports of the death of many head | yet fai 
of cattle ranging in the woodlands. | if he 
Cause of the increase in deaths is at- } ‘wo an 
tributed to lack of nutrition in frosted | Miss C 
, insepar: 
grasses resulting from recent cold 
weather following in the wake of heavy 
rains. At this time of year, Florida 
cattlemen explain, cows that have been 
ranging in the woods are in generally 
weakened condition and any physical re- 
verses brought about by cold, damp] pp 
weather may induce a quickly fatal } 14, of 
pneumonia. 5 at 7 
Wichita 
A RELEASE from the Kansas State | years. ¢ 
College says an 800-pound steer will | cattle ¢ 
yield a carcass weighing about 450 
pounds for locker storage. With pat — 
tial boning and careful trimming there ies . 
will be about 135 pounds of steak, about of the 
half of which may be broiled and the Sites 
other half braised; 135 pounds of roasts ny 
and pot roasts, and 70 pounds of bone Mr. B 
free stew or hamburger. The balance dels d 
will consists of 15 pounds waste, I! tineate 
pounds tallow, which may be render dent ir 
for cooking fat, and 55 pounds of bones. Rites: 
These bones may be cooked and will and re 
yield 4 to 5 gallons of concentrated soup clubs, 


stock. Excluding liver, heart, tongue a” 


April 
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soup stock, «bout 80 per cent of the car- 
cass may be packaged and stored in the 
frozen food ‘ocker. 


WESTERN wheat grass and the stan- 
dard strain of crested wheat grass have 
been described by members of the Wyo- 
ming experiment station as two of the 
best grasses now available on the mar- 
ket for reseeding native range. They 
were listed as the easiest grasses to es- 
tablish and to maintain among several 
common species. 


THERE are 61,159 farms in Florida, 
the acreage totals of which may be 
classified as follows: cropland harvested, 
1,809,480 acres; crop failure, 30,834 
acres; cropland idle or fallow, 474,367 
acres; cropland used only for pasture, 
562,563 acres; woodland pastures, 4,527,- 
462 acres; other land pastured, 4,005,715 
acres; woodland not pastured, 1,274,398 
acres; all other land, 398,732 acres. 


FORTY acres of land have been obtained 
by the Toppenish Rodeo and Livestock 
Association for a livestock and rodeo 
show designed to accommodate all types 
of shows. A grandstand seating 10,000 
and a show ground area to accommodate 
50,000 people are contemplated. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH PAYS 


Dividends from agricultural research 
repay the total cost of the investment 
many times over each year, says W. V. 
Lambert, agricultural research adminis- 
trator to Secretary Anderson, in a re- 
port recently made public. One of the 


examples cited is that of hybrid corn | 


research, covering a period of 30 years, 
during which the cost to the federal 


government was about $5,000,000. Dur- | 


ing the same period the states spent a 
similar amount on this work. From the 
$10,000,000 thus invested, asserts the 
Lambert report, the nation last year 


collected a dividend of at least three- | 


fourths of a billion dollars. 


The same yardstick of financial re- 
turn is applied to the research activi- 
ties on livestock improvement; wheat, 
oats and other cereal crops; butterfat 
production, etc. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that it is not possible to consider 
all research strictly from the stand- 
point of how much it adds to the na- 
tional income, Often the most produc- 
tive research is that which makes it 
possible to avoid large losses from in- 
sects and diseases of crops and live- 
stock. “Investments in this type of re- 
search must be regarded as insurance 
against losses which the country can- 
not afford to take.” 





Juanita Gale Cres- 
well, owner of Ran- 
ger and Manchee, 
says of the horse: 
“I was raised with, 
and on, good horses; # 
but I’ve never known | 
any horse like Man- 
chee, with his fine 
intelligence and faith- 
ful help. I have only 
to step out and call 
him—he’s never as 
yet failed to come, 
if he hears.” The 
two animals, says 
Miss Creswell, were 
inseparable friends. 


Obituaries 


R. B. (Bob) Waggoner, veteran cattle- 
man of Wichita County, Tex., died Feb. 
) at 79. Mr. Waggoner, a resident of 
Wichita Falls since 1885, had for many 
years. divided his interests between the 
cattle and oil industries. 


A cattleman widely known among 
Texas ranchers and a former chairman 
of the state’s livestock sanitary com- 
mission, Jack Elliot Boog-Scott, died re- 
cently at Cleburne at the age of 68. 
Mr. Boog-Scott’s many activities in- 
cluded, in addition to his ranching in- 
lerests, the post of livestock superinten- 
dent in Fort Worth’s early-day livestock 
shows; the judging of stock at shows, 


and an interest in boys’ cattle feeding 
clubs, 
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One of Nebraska’s pioneer cattleman, 
one of the founders of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association, passed away 


some weeks ago. The Nebraska Cattle- 
man reports the death of John M. Gen- 
try of Hyannis at the age of 89. A 
native of Bloomington, Ind., his interest 
in the West led Mr. Gentry to settle in 
the Hyannis region many years ago, 


after the family had moved to Kansas | 


and then, in 1886, into Nebraska where 
John Gentry as a young man entered the 
cattle business via the cowboy route. 


An 81-year-old pioneer widely known 
throughout the Southwest died recently 
at Liberal, Kan. He was Sebastian 
(“Boss”) Neff, an Ohio-born farm boy 
whose childhood ambitions were realized 
when he attained success in ranching 
after many youthful adventures. In 
1909 Mr. Neff moved his family to 
Hooker, Okla., where he continued to 
make his home until he died. 
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Sanforized- 
Shrunk! 


* 11% oz. 
Cowboy 
Denim! 


Branded Cow- 
Hide Label! 


Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


* Boys sizes made of 
8-oz. Sanforized 
Denim 


The H. D. LEE CO., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend. Ind. 

Trenton. N. J. 


Shrinkage Less Than 1% 






Copyright 
1943 








Tyas 
PESTS,’ 


THE DDT 


SAME 


that proved so 
successful in last 
year’s government 
tests in Kansas! 




















Water suspension type, recommended 
over oil types, for livestock. 


50% DDT Wettable POWDER 


24-Pound Carton 
tight Sinbegs) .... 913-90 
Sham G 62:5 ccs $1.90 


For spraying cattle with a power 
sprayer, use a 3-lb. bag to 100 
gallons of water. Will treati25 to 
175 head. Write for complete in- 
formation on pest control. 


POWER SPRAYERS 
for every purpose— 
all sizes and capacities. 


aaah 
FOR ONLY $3 AN ACRE 


2-4-D Powder, 70% Dichloro- 
phendxycetic. Use 1% Ibs. to 100 
gallons of water. For small quan- 
tities, 2 teaspoons per gallon. 

50-Pound Drums..... $2.10 bb. 
10-Pound Drums..... 2.20 Ib. 


VAN fe) C4 Vd 


SUPPLY 


RU ae te ee 














FOR SALE 


OREGON STOCK RANCHES 
And diversified farms. 
If interested write for listings. 
H. H. SCHMITT, Real Estate Broker 


Prineville, Oregon 
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BAE Forecast Drop 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
says that better grades of slaughter cat- 
tle probably will decline in price as mar- 
keting increases seasonally through 
spring and early summer. Stockers and 
feeders also may decline after spring, 
but not so much as prices for the better- 
grade slaughter animals. Hog and lamb 
prices are expected to remain near their 
current levels in the first half of 1947. 


By fall, meat animal prices are ex- 
pected to be declining generally and the 
decline is likely to be more than season- 
al in the last quarter of 1947 when mar- 
keting will be large and demand for 
meat probably will be weaker, says the 
BAE. 


THE FORT WORTH SHOW 


A total of $103,000 changed hands at 
the auction ring of the recently held 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. A record aver- 
age per-pound price of 35 cents was set 
at this 51st edition of the event. 


WESTON 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
1943 Speer Blvd., Denver 2, Colo. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


If It’s For Livestock We Have It 










WARNING 


Unless you want better heads and cattle 
that breed on, do not use ours. 48 years 
with Herefords. 


Visit Our Ranch 


STOW & HARVEY WITWER GREELEY, COLO. 
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GOLD SEAL and 
PRIDE HYBRIDS 


have proven satisfactory in 
the Rocky Mountain area. 
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Varieties adapted for altitude 
and growing periods. Selected 
for grain and fodder. 


Write for big free Catalog. 
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Reprints 50 
3760 Fremont, Chicago 


ROLL developed, printed 20 cents. 
cents-$1. Howard's, 
13, TL 


237 ACRE fine dairy or purebred stock ranch, 
irigation, med. improvements and equipment. 
6 dairy cows, 170 pear trees. 5 mi. to town, 
oiled rd. School bus, ph., elect. Full price 
$24,500. Ada N. Stills, 84 Main St., Placer- 
ville, Calif. Ph. 154W. 
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Personal Mention 


Charles L. Harlan, head of livestock 
and poultry statistical work in the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, retired 
on Mar. 1 after more than 26 years of 
government service. 

The new manager of the livestock de- 
partment of the State Fair of Texas is 
Ray W. Wilson, who has for ten years 
been field representative of the educa- 
tional service of the National Cotton- 
seed Producers’ Association. 


The third largest ranch in Colorado 
has been sold by C. L. Chatfield to Frank 
S. Hofues of Dallas, Tex. The 85,000 
acres involved in the transfer lie in Cos- 
tilla County and are a part of the original 
Trinchera estates. 

Announcement has been made by the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion that Dr. Francis E. Johnstone, Jr., 
of Auburn, Ala., has been appointed 
Dr. Johnstone 
will work with established research 
groups in cotton producing states with 
a view to finding additional oil-bearing 
crops for use in rotating with cotton or 
in place of cotton where feasible, to in- 
creasing the oil and protein of the seed 
and in other endeavors directed at am- 
plifying the potentialities of the com- 
modity. 

Dan Thornton, Hereford breeder of 
Gunnison, Colo., judged the Calgary 
spring bull sales in Alberta. Average 
price was $531 on 599 head. 

William B. Wright is 
the subject of “Portrait 
of a Cattleman” in the 
Mar. 15 issue of West- 
ern Livestock Journal. 
The feature includes an 
informal photograph of 
the American National 
president and a brief bi- 
Mr. 
Wright is referred to as 
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In breeding cattle the sire is of paramount impor- 
tance, but there’s no denying that it pays to know your 
DAMS too. Following, for instance, are 20 vocabulary 
DAMs (out of dictionary), and how well you know 
them depends on how easily you can complete each 
word according to the definitions. Fill in the missing 
letters for each word and take five points for each 
correct answer. 





The welcome mat at the 
offices in Denver was out 
past month for Stow Witwer, Purebrej 
Hereford-er from Greeley, Colo.; Willan 
Sims, editor of the Record Stockmay: 
Philip Benziger, down from Jelm, Wy 
There were also Lloyd Case, secretary , 
the Colorado Wool Growers; E, V, Sand. 
vig of the Forest Service, and Fre 
Beier, USDA livestock statistician at 
Denver, who occasionally drops arounj 
when in the vicinity. 

New Union Pacific agricultural agey 
for Colorado and Wyoming is Floyi 
Wentz, Greeley, Colo., whose headquar. 
ters will be in Denver. Another recent) 
named U. P. livestock agent is John § 
Vosburg, headquartered at Los Angele 
Calif. 

George Eastwood, whose 50 years of 
service with Armour & Co. was elimaxe 
by presidency of the packing firm, has 
been elected chairman of the board a 
the recently held stockholders’ meeting 
in Chicago. F. W. Specht, vice-president 
and general sales manager, will ascend 
to the president’s post. 


A sidelight of the Fort Worth show 
of 25 years ago was recalled in a recent 
newspaper story which quoted from the 
files of the Wise County (Tex.) Mes 
senger of Mar. 17, 1922, the somewhat 
startling information that in that year 
Harry Hart had flown one of his Here- 
ford calves to the Fat Stock Show by 
plane. The article didn’t say whether 
or not the “early bird’ had won a prize 
for his entry; but he deserved it, if only 
for his enterprise, we’d say. 
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TWENTY DAMS 
By Boris Randolph 
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BREED NOTES 


At the Fort Worth Stock Show, the 
two top honor spots went to animals 
bred on the same ranch. Patsy Moody 
of Ft. Stockton exhibited the grand 
champion steer and Frank Morris of 
Van Horn showed the 860-pound junior 
show champion which went on to be- 
come the reserve champ over all breeds. 
Both prize winners are Herefords bred 
by Guy Garren in the Van Horn area. 


At the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
bull sale at Twin Falls 10 top bulls sold 
for an average of $514. The top bull 
prought $700. It was the 8th annual 
association spring bull sale and is to be 
followed by a like auction in the fall. The 
first thing that takes place at these 
sales is the classification into A, B, and 
C lots of all the bulls—a process which 
the all-member consignors watch care- 
fully and from which much is learned 
in the way of grading bulls. An animal 
husbandry man, C. W. Hickman, and a 
Malad rancher, Lyman Ipsen, did the 
grading of the 96 bulls displayed. The 
22 A bulls averaged $453.63; 45 B bulls 
brought $316.11 and 23 C bulls $237.17. 
Six rejects sold without papers averaged 
$193.33. 


From the American Hereford Associa- 
tion comes announcement of several rule 
changes for registrations. First-calf 
heifers now need be only 24 months of 
age when their calves are dropped, in- 
stead of 27 months. The new rule is 


considered advantageous to the breeder 
who feeds well and desires to bunch his 
calf crop in a definite period. Also newly 
effective, the sires of calves accepted 
for registration must have been at 
last 12 months of age at time of serv- 
ice. (No specific rule existed on this 
point formerly.) Herefords meeting 
other requirements of registration may 
now be recorded up to 24 months of age 
instead of 12 months as before. Another 
new rule, on pasture breeding, neces- 
sitates that cows bred to one bull must 
not be turned into pasture with a.second 
bull in less than 21 days. 


O. V. Battles, of Yakima, Wash., has 
announced he will move his world fa- 
mous Aberdeen-Angus herd from the 
Yakima Vailey to his ranch at Los Oli- 
vos in the Santa Ynez Valley, California. 
His Rosemere herd has been grazing in 
the Yakima Valley for 30 years. 


Some reports have referred to foot- 
and-mouth disease in connection with 
Brahman cattle in Texas. It should be 
emphasized that there is no such disease 
in any part of the United States. 





ANSWERS TO TWENTY DAMS 
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LETTER FROM SKULL CREEK 


March is nearly gone, soon be April. The wild hay is nearly fed out. We 
have broken into the alfalfa for the cows with calves. We have about 200 acres 
of alfalfa which we got up in fine shape last summer. There will be plenty to 
see us through and some to spare. The old man is feeling fine as it looks like 
we are going to have a large calf crop and I meen we are saving them. The 
whole crew is working like beavers to make a record. The old man says we are 
going to get a bonus, and he aint tight; when he says a bonus he meens a bonus. 
We are about in the notion of donating this bonus if we make it on that vine 
covered cottage. Tex has 300 dollars in pay coming and has 400 dollars in war 
bonds. Begins to look like the widow is going to win. Would be willing to kick 
in and also lose my bets if I thought that old coconut thrower would live happy 
ever after. Tex is going to church also and we hope it takes as we believe he 
could stand a little of that teaching. He sure looks funny when he dresses up to 


Dear Editor: 


go to church. I meen odd not funny. 


He has give Mollie the mare to the widow and he dont ride her any more. 
Says she, I meen the mare, is going to be treated like one of the family from 
now on. Guess I shouldn’t say it but unless the widow has a cat or a dog that 
will more’n likely be the sole extent of the family. 

Jess Smith who went to the stock show in Denver finally got a letter from 
the girl who borrowed 30 dollars from him. She told Jess she had been sick and 
had lost a lot of time on her job and some times actully had gone hungry but 
she remembered him and remembered she owed him and would pay it some time. 
Well Jess felt so sorry for her that he had me write to her and send her 25 
dollars more. The old man says he is going to post sines in town and at the 
filling station where the buss stops declaring them off the limits for any man 
from the Skull Creek Ranch, for if any more women comes into our lives he will 
have to sell out lock stock and barrel. Says ranching and women dont mix and 
this gang of his’n should be old enough to know it. Some times he gets disgusted 
with us but he all ways comes out of it and tries to straiten things up. Will 


write later. 


Yours truly, 


WILLIAM (BILL) WESCOTT. 


Sie at i in et oe 


April, 1947 








FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
MAKERS OF FINE » SADDLES 






q by TexTan 
: OF YOAKUM 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS TEXAS RANGER BELTS 


You are assured of absolutely uniform 
quality...in HEREFORD Skillcrafted 


Saddles. Made by improved methods, 
embodying exclusive features, a HERE- 
FORD Saddle serves you better. If you 
don't know your Hereford dealer, write 
TexTan, Yoakum, Texas. 








THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 


This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 
and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 
Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 


Does Not Miss 
Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
up or injured. Each of its operations is smooth, 
fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be loaded 
into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 
ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO.., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


POSTPAID 


TTS 


PER PAIR 


ert) 
- Y2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 

TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 

10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 


postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 


Write for Catalog. 
Council Blufie 


lowa 


struments and Supplies, 
Breeders Supply Co. 
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*“‘Where to Buy” Dept. 


Classified rates: 50 cents a line; lower rates for 3 
and 6 insertions. Figure @ line as 7 words. 


RANCHES AND FARMS 


LARGEST CATTLE RANCH IN MISSOURI, 8,000 
acres; improved; 12 miles south of West Plains; 
complete and modern; 100 miles fencing; ac- 
commodate 1,000 cows; good sheep country. 
$30,000 handles; also smaller Missouri im- 
proved ranches. 1,500, 3,500, 5,000 acres as 
low as $7.50 acre; terms; owner. 5845 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


RANCHES WANTED 
Want northwestern ranch that will carry sev- 
eral hundred cattle and several thousand sheep. 
Also want ranch in western South Dakota that 
will carry around 1,000 cows. Bob Manuel, 
Colorado, Texas. 


154 ACRES ON Washington side of lower Colum- 
bia River. 80 acres in cultivation. 80 x 60 ft. 
barn in top-notch condition, silo, feed room, 
fully equipped milk house, all farm machinery. 
Completely modern 7-room farm house. Plenty 
water year around. Over million feet standing 
timber. Not stocked now but will handle 50 
head beef cattle or 25 milk cows. Located in 
profitable Portland marketing area. For price 
and further information write Maryellen Jersey 
Farm, Deep River, Wash. 





ONE of the finest ranches in northern Cali- 
fornia. 12,000 acres. 4000 acres farm land, 
1000 acres meadow, 7000 acres grazing land. 
Plenty of water. Two modern houses, barns, 
elevators, storage tanks. Property all fenced 
and cross fenced. Write for further particulars. 
Burgess Realty Co., 406 E. Market Street, Stock- 
ton, Calif. Phone 55901. 


FLASH 


45,000 acres, finest grass in Black Hills 
country. $4.50. Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 


120-ACRE Creek Bottom; 6-room house, base- 
ment, barn; lots of good timber; $50 per acre. 
H. M. Carpenter, Iola, Kansas. 





WINDMILLS, direct from factory, $33.00 up. 
Guaranteed 5 years. Free literature. Write to- 
day. Currie Windmill, Box 400, Salina, Kansas. 


Are You Keeping Up with the latest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
= es that specialize in a particular sub- 
ect: 

Livestock 


American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The 
Sheepman, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pa- 
cific Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Re- 





porter, w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $1; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester 
White (hog) World, $1; Berkshire (hog) 
News, $1. 

Horses 


Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 


$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), | 


$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50; Beekeeper’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1.50. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Farmers Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal 
$1.50. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m., $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. 
Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., $1; Rabbit Raiser, 
m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., $1; 
‘ aaa Small Stock Farmer, m., $1. 
ru 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 
nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 
Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and Sports- 
man, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. (dogs), $2.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send for 
free catalog—hundreds more. 


(squab fancy), 
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NEW STATE-WIDE GROUP 
FORMED IN OKLAHOMA 


All cattle associations in Oklahoma 
have been invited to work with a newly 
formed state group on common prob- 
lems. At an organizational meeting 
held Mar. 5, the following temporary 
officers were named to head _ the 
new Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association, 
Inc.: J. O. Selman, Woodward, presi- 
dent; Wayne Rowe, Meers, vice-presi- 
dent; W. E. Bland, Buffalo, secretary- 
treasurer. A set of by-laws and incor- 
poration papers are in process of prep- 
aration. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


P. 9 courtesy John K. Standish; P. 11, 
C. W. Herbert, from Western Ways, 
Tucson, Ariz., P. 12, 13, 30, USDA of- 
fice of information press service photos; 
P. 15, courtesy Wichita Beacon, Wich- 
ita, Kan.; P. 16, top, and P. 18, courtesy 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Assn.; P. 
20, Florida News and Photo Service, 
Jacksonville; P. 28, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. 





DON’T LET THIS 
the barn clean. Spring clean-up on the 
place is low-cost fire insurance. It costs 
nothing but effort and common sense 
to prevent 90 per cent of all farm fires. 


HAPPEN. Keep 





GOOD INVESTMENT PROPERTY 
YEAR around grazing for 6,000 head. 55,194 
A. Deeded land, 2,509 A. irrig., 27,000 A. under 
fence, controls 271,428 A. of grazing. $215,- 
000.00. Additional winter range available for 
lease that controls 400,000 acres for $13,000.00 
annual rental. V. C. Bryant, Redding, Calif. 





400 ACRES desirable summer grazing land in 
Middle Park. 8 miles north of Grand Lake. 
Timothy and wild hay. May 1 to Oct. 15. 
Write C. T. Lee, Grand Lake, Colo. 


BRAHMAN CATTLE 


REGISTERED bulls, top breeding cows, excep- 
tionally high grade unregistered purebred 
weaner heifers and bulls. All of our cattle 
are of the Dr. William States Jacobs bloodlines 
of which we are very proud. R. Lee Pollard, 
Rancho Del Rio, Rte. 2, Box 858D, Sanger, Calif. 
Phone 18F 24. 








CALENDAR 


_ is anos ak Idaho Cattlemen 
pr. 19—Annua oma Li ; 
me vestock Feederg 
May 16-17 — Convention, Washingt 

men, Ellensburg. on 


May 22-24—Convention, Cattle & H Raisers _ 
~ mags ar Lakeview. a ; 
ay 22-24—Convention, Montana St q 
; Butte ockgrowers,_ 
une 3-4—Convention, Wyoming 5S 
; ers Lander. y & Stock Grow. 
une 5-7—Convention, South D 
‘ a Mobridge. akota Sted 
une 9-10—Convention, North Dak 4 
men, oe _—— 
June 12-14—Convention, Nebraska St 
ers, North Platte. oe 
June 26-28—Convention, Colorado 
* - ona ao a oe Sprin 
ov. .1- ran ational Livestock E 
San Francisco. ——— 
JAN. 13-15, 1948 ANNUAL CONVENTION, | 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSO. 
CIATION, BOISE, IDA. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 















Stockgrow- 
gs. 





Mar.1 Feb.1 Mar.1 = Mar.i 

1947 1947 1946 Avg. 

Frozen Beef ....174,594 169,877 149,833 153,521 

Cured Beef ..... 10,817 9,890 9,170 11:36 

Total Pork ......414,018 399,473 426,545 565.710 

Lamb, Mutton 17,063 17,114 16,533 18,770 
Lard & Rend. 

Pork Fat ....126,562 122,988 90,184 169,053 


Total Poultry 285,167 316,792 356,730 208,46) 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Mar. 21, 1947 Mar. 20, 1946 


Steers—Choice -......... $24.50-30.00 $16.75-18.00 
Steers—Good ............ 22.00-26.50 15.50-17.25 
Steers—Medium ........ 17.50-23.00 13.25-16.00 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch. _.... 22.00-25.00 14.25-16.50 
Calves—Gd. Ch. -....... 18.00-20.00 13.00-14.50 
F. & S. Steers— 

Good-Choice _........ 17.50-22.00 13.50-14.50 
F. & S. Steers— 

RRC OMS dose ss5cc 15.00-17.50 11.00-13.50 
Hogs—(200-240 

BO ets Soc Ny 26.85-27.25 14.85- only 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. -_....... 22.50-23.25 15.75-16.15 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. _......... 9.50-10.50 -1.75- 8.25 

WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 

New York 


Mar. 18, 1947 Mar. 18, 1946 


Str. & Heifer—Ch.....$38.00-41.00 $21.80-22.80 
Str. & Heifer—Gd..... 35.00-39.00  20.80-21.80 
Cow—Commercial .... 25.00-27.00 18.80-19.80 
Veal & Calf—Ch....... 36.00-42.00  21.80-22.80 
Veal & Calf—Gd....... 30.00-36.00  20.80-21.80 
Lamb—Choice  .......... 40.00-45.00  26.50-27.50 
Lamb—Good .............. 39.00-44.00  25.00-26.00 
Ewe—Commercial .... 20.00-22.00 12.50-13.50 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ib... 46.00-48.00 26.00-27.25 





LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In Thousands) 


February 2 Mo. Total 

RECEIPTS— 1947 1946 1947 1946 
ea 1,493 1,582 3,355 3,141 
BOB 5s aes 457 378 999 .. 781 
Saas 2,304 2,952 5,173 6,296 
Sheep & Lambs 1,406 2,481 3,075 4,143 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 


ENN co csecsaccsnsatecs 133. = 359 462 .. 436 
MONE | sesiccsnccesns 30 25 V7 51 
WN assert 63 52 116 93 
Sheep & Lambs 181 .. 215 367 346 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 





Cattle 1,143 1,015 2,546 2,026 

Calves .. S21 427 1,112 867 

Hogs 3,897 4,698 9,741 9,610 

Sheep & Lambs..1,271 2,196 2,813 3,636 
THE COVER 


A Matador chuckwagon confidently 
follows the pilot on horseback, secure in 
his expert knowledge of the countryside 
as he leads the way to a camping site. 
An outfit on the move in Texas—the 
picture a copyrighted product of the 
camera of Erwin E. Smith, Bonham. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS SHOW 


Many breeders and vistors turned out 
for the fifth annual national Aberdeen- 
Angus sale and show at Chicago Te 
cently. The three-day event closed with 
the sale of 178 head of purebred Angus” 
breeding cattle at an average price of 
$913. Top price of the sale was $5,000: 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER: 





